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Way 4 Barrie Wacon wears 4,000 Sappuires 


THE DELICATE PRECISION instruments so essential to the 
navigation of ships of the sea—and ships of the air—are 
dependent for accuracy on jewel bearings. There are 
4,000 of them in a battleship. 

Before the war, synthetic sapphire for these bearings 
came from abroad. Today, because of concentrated ef- 
forts over the past 36 months by THE LINDE AiR PrRop- 
ucts CoMPANY, a Unit of UCC, America need never 
again depend upon an outside source for this hard, 
smooth, wear-resistant material. 

This unusual UCC research project led to the quan- 
tity production of Linde sapphire and Linde ruby. 
These are produced in the form of a single crystal 
shaped like a cylinder—known as a boule ( pronounced 
“bool” )—and also in the form of rods of varying sizes, 
for more efficient and economical fabrication. 

In addition to its indispensability in bearings for mil- 


itary instruments, Linde sapphire already is being used 


by industry to combat wear in precision gauges, cuttin: 
tools, thread guides for textile miils, barometers, com- 
passes, and watches. Phonograph needles that last in- 
definitely are another interesting use. 

American synthetic sapphire production indeed is a 
tribute to American ingenuity, and promises much for 
the Nation’s postwar progress. 

v 
For additional information send for the folder 1.2. “Syntheti 


Sapphire Production.” 
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and Linde ruby in boule 
form — materials of vital 
tance in military and ir 
use. Because they are sin 
tals that are second on 
diamond in hardness 
be given a surface tha 
fectly smooth—they ar : 
able in bearings and in 


Sapphire BOULES Ruby other parts where there 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street 


(Taq New York 17,N. Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS — Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, United States Vanadium Corporation 


CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES — National Carbon Company, Inc. 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE — The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc 
PLASTICS — Bakelite Corporation 


BUY WAR BONDS 
LEND for Patriotism + - » HOLD for Security 
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LOANS TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
FOR WAR PRODUCTION 


BANKERS [RUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Fuel and water level controls 
failed to function for the Scotch 
| Marine boiler that inspired the 
above drawing. The resultant 
overheating caused a severe 
bulge in its corrugated furnace. 


Proper inspection might have 
prevented this damage. Boilers, 
turbines and generators require 
the closest watch today. They 
have gone through several years 
of extra shifts with little time out 
for servicing. 


You will save worry and lost 
war production by knowing for 
sure the present condition of your 
power equipment. For much of 
it may not be replaceable until 
| many months after the war ends. 
Hartford Steam Boiler can help 
you take care of what you have. 
Its unique inspection service is 


“Hum-m-m. Tonsils highly inflamed” 


considered by many policyholders 
to be worth many times the pre- 
mium cost. 


Hartford Steam Boiler’s facil- 
ities have been developed through 
79 years of specializing in just 
one highly exacting line. Its field 
engineers make up the largest 
staff in the country devoting full 
time to power-plant inspection. 
They help forestall accidents by 
detecting the conditions that 
would cause trouble. 


Your agent or broker can give 
you further interesting details 
on how Hartford Steam Boiler 
can serve your company ...on 
why Hartford Steam Boiler is the 
outstandingly 
first choice of 
power-plant 
operators. 


The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers + Pressure Vessels + Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines - Turbines + Electrical Equipment 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


MBALITION FACES ACID TEST 


Strength of the coalition of Republi- 
«and southern Democrats in the 
nyse will be given a real test when 
vote is taken on the George bill 
orcing the Reconstruction Finance 
vy, and other lending agencies from 
ommerce Dept. 

he manner in which the House 
oking & Currency Committee has 
mmered down Republican-sponsored 
sendments designed to render the bill 
wenant to Roosevelt—and thus force 
veto which almost —, would 
ng Senate rejection of Wallace’s 
ymination—indicates an edge for the 
jninistration. The Administration has 
wider margin of support in the com- 
ttee, however, than in the House 
a whole. 


allace, a Martyr? 
Gaining headway, nevertheless, is the 
wument of some anti-Wallace Demo- 


luction, flats that Congress might make a mar- 


wo of Henry A. Wallace, thus consoli- 
- \pting considerable strength in the 
Vashindmpuntty behind him. 

Hamil There are influential Democrats in 
on \\Mlith Senate and House who feel that 
hs : P jallace’s political future would be en- 


nced rather than hurt by blocking his 
mirmation. Partly to this belief can 

attributed the Senate vote on the 
eorge bill, which kept the door open 
p eventual confirmation of Wallace as 
retary of Commerce, without the 
overs Of Federal Loan Administrator. 
Three, and possibly more, Demo- 
itic senators who had indicated that 
hey would oppose Wallace all the way 

er changed their minds or failed to 
bow. The vote of any one of them 
wild have broken the 42-42 deadlock 
i the Bailey motion to consider imme- 
jately the nomination of Wallace to 
ne full job held by Jesse Jones, and an 
verse vote on confirmation would 
pie followed. 

The tie vote, subsequently changed 
43-41 by a parliamentary move on 
he part of Republican Sen. Robert A. 
at of Ohio, gave the Democratic 
tder, Alben Barkley, the chance he 
waiting for—consideration of the 
‘orge bill. 


omise Wasn't Enough 

Although Senate approval of the 
corge bill was overwhelming (74-12), 
osevelt’s written promise that he 
ould approve the measure was not a 
hcient guarantee to most senators 
hat the divorcement would become 
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law. That’s why the Senate voted to 
hold up a vote on Wallace until Mar. 1. 

If Wallace keeps quiet until then 
and the drive of House Republicans 
to force a veto of the George bill by 
adding restrictive amendments fails, 
chances are better than ever that the 
Senate will give Wallace the Commerce 
job. The feeling against him, how- 
ever, is still intense. 

If the former vice-president makes 
some new remark or statement along 
the lines of so many which have dis- 
mayed conservative Democrats, he may 
again arouse the handful of senators who 
have the balance of power and thus 
bring about his own defeat. 


v 
MAY LIFT VEIL ON RADAR 


Inklings in the British technical press 
of the phenomenal wartime develop- 
ment of radar indicate that the black 
secrecy which surrounds its wartime uses 
may soon be somewhat relaxed. 

The British have been the real stick- 
lers for such secretiveness because, for 
one reason, under their law, a device 
which is publicly described beforehand 
is not patentable, and the British have 
made substantial contributions to radar 
development. Early in the war U. S. and 
British technical information was pooled 
for release only by joint agreement at a 
later date. That isn’t, however, the only 
reason for secrecy so absolute that, at 
one time, even the word radar was 
censorable. 

Claims and counterclaims to the in- 
vention of radar have raised a sore con- 
troversy. An attempt will be made to 
abate this by a joint statement of the 
combined chiefs of staff on just who did 
what, and in what order. 

Numerous radar sets now are either 
so obsolete or so well understood by 
enemy scientists through study of cap- 
tured devices that publicity concerning 
them could not harmful to the 
Allies. But lifting the curtain is still 
frowned on because secrecy-pledged 
radar plant employees might inadver- 
tently disclose later developments. They 
might, it is feared, conclude that at last 
they can tell what a wonderful job they 
have been doing, with the result that 
they may tell too much. 


STEEL’S FUTURE IN WEST 


Defense Plant Corp. officials don’t 
know how seriously to take U. S. Steel 
Corp.’s statement that it is ready to talk 


about purchase or lease, for 
operation, of the big steel p 
Geneva, Utah. 

Big Steel’s move conceivably is timed 
with reference to a meeting in Salt Lake 
City Feb. 12 of the Western States 
Council. This organization representing 
chambers of commerce in the eleven 
states has dedicated itself to postwar in- 
dustrialization of the West. The Gen- 
eva plant’s essentiality to such a pro- 
gam is billed for full discussion at the 

alt Lake City meeting. 

U. S. Steel’s expression of interest in 
also acquiring Henry Kaiser's stecl 
mill at Fontana, Calif., “brought a 
prompt rejoinder that he, too, might be 
interested in taking over Geneva. 

Meanwhile, another of the war- 
orphan steel operations—Lone Star Steel 
of Texas (BW —Oct.28'45,p17)—is at- 
tracting the interest of one of the 
majors. But the best bet is that Repub- 
lic’s dicker will boil down to a sadiaee 
of Lone Star’s ores, without any com- 
mitment for purchase of the $65,000,- 
000 uncompleted plant. 
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SPB IN THE CLEAR 


Only the fact that it set up shop less 
than a month ago kept the new Surplus 
Property Board out of hot water this 
week—and that immunity won't last. 

Because it didn’t handle the transac- 
tions, the board won’t have to answer 
witnesses who appeared before the Sen 
ate Mead committee to cite cases of 
inefficiency and negligence in previous 
surplus sales. If any cleanup is indi- 
cated, however, the board will have to 
handle it. 

Meanwhile the possibility of a quick 
end of the European war is putting new 
steam behind demands for better prep- 
aration in the surplus disposal field. 

The board has decided, however, to 
try working under the present law for 
a while before asking Congress to make 
any changes. Some lawyers who have 
looked over the conflicting provisions 
of the act think the board’s decision 
means simply that it will take that 
much longer to get a workable system 
established. 


FRENCH PROSPECTS SLIM 


Likelihood of a new U. S.-French 
lend-lease agreement is slight, despite 
rts that such an agreement will be 
hun to French representatives within 
a week or so (page 113). The “leaking” 
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With GOON it’s the combination of properties that counts 


HAT flexible plastic film in the picture is 4/1000 

of an inch thick. Yet it remains unaffected even by 
nitric acid. That’s because it’s made from one of the 
GEONS, a new group of polyvinyl materials whose 
long list of unusual properties includes resistance to 
acids and other corrosive chemicals. 


But one property is important chiefly in its relation- 
ship to other properties. That’s why we say, with 
GEON it’s the combination of properties that counts. 
Examine this list. Try to imagine the thousands of com- 
binations that can be obtained from it. 


Products of GEON can be made resistant to water, 
oil, grease, acids, alkalies, sunlight, cold, heat, aging, 


air, ozone, abrasion, flame, mildew, creasing and many 
others. They may be permanently flexible, waterproof, 
light weight, odorless, tasteless. They can be made ia 
a wide range of colors. And they can be heat sealed, 


GEON can be extruded, pressure or injection molt- 
ed. It can be calendered or cast into sheet or film: It 
may be used as a coating for textiles and papers of all 
kinds. Its almost limitless applications extend into the 
plastics, packaging, textile, food, rubber, paper, cloth 
ing, shoe and many other fields. Probably many of its 
most important applications have yet to be develope¢ 


Right now all the GEONS are subject to allocation 
by the War Production Board. Limited quantities ma 
be had for experiment. And our development staff and 
laboratory facilities are available to help you work o 
any special problem or applications. For more com 
plete information write Department BB-2, Chemic 
Division, The B. F. Goodrich Company, 324 Ro 
Building, E. Ninth and Prospect, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


ROSE BUILDING, E. NINTH & PROSPECT, CLEVELAND 15, OH 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN (continued) 


reports is designed to keep 
nerican relations from turning 
stely SOUT. 

e wants to use the lend-lease 
for French industrial reconstruc- 
se for which lend-lease was 
aoned. Furthermore, France has 
this country (said to total 
j $1,000,000,000, most of it in 
with which to purchase all the 
for which shipping now is avail- 


#! 


to Be Revised 

whole lend-lease system is due 
hauling as soon as Congress acts 
pill introduced in the House by 
‘man Sol Bloom of the Foreign 
ions Committee for repeal of the 
son act, which bans loans to coun- 
in default on World War debts. 
ssage of the Bloom bill is an im- 
nt factor in the Administration's 
international economic pro- 
and is expected to pave the way 
a large-scale lending program 
yh the Export-Import Bank for 
ot of reconstruction the French 


RRAY TO LEAD PROBE 


. James E. Murray of Montana, 
man of the special Senate Small 
ness Committee (page 22), is plan- 
to barge into an investigation of 
hannels of mass communication— 
ies, newspapers, and radio. 

the radio end, Murray is crowd- 


ca Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, the senior 
, ."ggtor from Montana and chairman 
ce 1Nthe Senate Interstate Commerce 
ealed mittee. Radio is Wheeler’s old 
mold-(aeping ground. 
lm: Ite’ investigation will be handled by 
ofallgge’ Anderson (BW —Mar.22’41, 
0 theme Counsel of the Murray commit- 
loth and formerly counsel for the old 
fj porary National Economic Com- 
Oo! ee. The movies will be tackled first 
opecactermine whether “little fellows” 
ationgm*ng Squeezed out by monopolies. 


$ May 6 
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i oaffMPROMISE ON FM 

Com PP closure of a compromise between 
mi’ cderal Communications Commis- 
Roseland the Radio Technical Planning 
Ohio. whereby FM (frequency modula- 


will remain in the 40-megacycle 
| is expected Feb. 28 when final 

ent is scheduled on FCC’s pro- 

i reallocation of the radio spectrum 
NY BB -)20.20°45,p17). 
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Under the compromise, said to have 
been tentatively approved by both 
RTPB and FM Broadcasters, Inc., FM 
would be allocated 120 channels 200 
kilocycles wide in the 46-mc.-to-70-mc. 
band, instead of 90 channels from 84 
mc. to 102 mc. as FCC proposes. 

Television would get one channel at 
70 me. to 76 mc., five channels 78 me. 
to 108 mc., and six channels 180 mc. to 
216 me. 

The FM broadcasters group contends 
that moving the FM band from the 40- 
mc. region to above 84 mc. would en- 
tail loss of $75,000,000 by the public on 
old sets, since the present-band receivers 
would be useless in the higher frequen- 
cies (BW—Feb.3’45,p64). 


RAILS MAY SETTLE 


Settlement of the antitrust suit 
against the western railroads (BW —Sep. 
9°44,p32) may be in the wind. No ap- 
proach has yet been made to the Dept. 
of Justice, but many railroad lawyers 
are worrying about what might happen 
if they fought the case through the 
courts and lost. 

One thing that they have in mind is 
the possibility of triple damage suits 
by large shippers if the court should 


hold that the controversial Western 
Agreement, plus the rate-making prac- 
tices that went with it, are illegal. Sev- 
eral big organizations of shippers are 
now trying to deal in on the case but 
have not yet received approval from 
the government. 

If the railroads do try for a settle- 
ment, they probably will find the Jus- 
tice Dept. a hard bargainer. The Anti- 
trust Division wants to establish a prece- 
dent to cover railroad rate-fixing gen- 
erally. 


SENATORS BACK BANKERS 


The American Bankers Assn. was 
sure of lusty support in Congress even 
before it brought out its proposals for 
modifying the Bretton Woods inter- 
national monetary agreement (page 
120). The A.B.A. program closely 
parallels the line that several influen- 
tial senators have been developing re- 
cently. The similarity is so close, in 
fact, that observers promptly jumped 
to the conclusion that there had been a 
considerable exchange of ideas before- 
hand. 

The A.B.A. presented its plan just as 
the Treasury was paving the way for 
presentation of the Bretton Woods pro- 


Expansion of civilian production 

after V-E Day will depend on how 
successfully the armed services en- 
force their present determination to 
prevent any across-the-board cutbacks 
in war production (page 15). 
e Insist on Present Rate—Represen- 
tatives of the Army and Navy have 
officially informed WPB that they 
are no longer thinking in terms of a 
cut in the over-all munitions pro- 
gram—40%, or 20%, or any other 
substantial amount—after Germany 
goes under. Instead, they say they 
expect to keep procurement close to 
the present $54,000,000,000 annual 
rate for at least the first few months 
of the all-out Japanese war, an an- 
nouncement that causes industry and 
WPB to raise a somewhat skeptical 
eyebrow (page 9). 

Military spokesmen don’t say any- 
thing about it in public, but they 
also have in mind that when they 
set their procurement demands high, 
they assure themselves of a tighter 


“What Cutbacks?” Ask Armed Services 


control over the general economy. 
Any big cutback, they fear, would 
start workers moving out of war jobs 
and might jeopardize continued pro- 
duction of items badly needed for 
Pacific operations. 
e Need Questioned—This point has 
been raised more or less guardedly in 
the current wrangie over national 
service legislation (page 17). The 
Army has tried to let congressmen 
know that if manpower controls were 
potent enough to keep war workers 
on the job, it might feel differently 
about resuming civilian production. 
If the Army tries to make its no- 
cutback plan stick, a hard fight may 
develop. Civilian officials are not yet 
convinced that a $54,000,000,000 
munitions program after V-E Day 
can be justified by anything in the 
military or production picture. There 
is also the possibility that the services 
will feel better about the whole thing 
after the German Army is finally 
written off the military balance sheet. 
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IRON FIREMAN 


Wausau Laundry Company, Wausau, Wisconsin 


N Iron Fireman stoker in the Wausau 
Laundry Co., Wausau, Wisconsin, saved 
18% of previous fuel costs and during one 
year saved over 10 weeks full time labor 
of one man. 
Thousands of plants throughout America 
are experiencing similar savings in fuel and 
man hours. These savings result because 


' Jron Fireman stokers are under full auto- 


matic control—instantly responsive to every 
demand. They require less fuel because they 
burn coal with scientific efficiency. There’s 
an Iron Fireman stoker for every size and 
type of firing job. 

You can find out now just how much fuel 
and labor Iron Fireman can save in your 
plant. Iron Fireman has a thoroughly experi- 
enced engineering staff that you can call in, 
without cost or obligation, to make an 
impartial survey of your boiler room. Write 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3726 W. 
106th St., Cleveland 11, Ohio. Other plants 
in Portland, Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 


IRON FIREMAN 


IRON FIREMAN COAL FLOW STOKER saves labor by 
feeding direct from main coal bunker. No manual coal 
handling. Automatic fuel and air controls maintain 
efficient combustion, regardless of load fluctuation. 


gram to Congress. The Administration 
will make a stiff fight to get the agree- 
ment approved intact, but it faces tough 


going. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


The White House says it isn’t mak- 
ing any plans regarding the $12,000 an- 
nual legacy which Henry G. Freeman, 
Philadelphia lawyer, who died in 1917, 
oe in his will should be paid to 
the wife of any incumbent President 
of the U. S. (or his representative, if 
unmarried) from his $1,700,000 estate. 
About a dozen of Freeman’s benefi- 
ciaries have to die before the $12,000 is 
available, and no one in the White 
House wants to speculate whether 
Eleanor Roosevelt might get it or not. 

With the pending Mexican water 
treaty running a stiff gantlet in the 
Senate (BW—Jan.27’45,p39), Mexican 
labor leaders are seeking to water down 
California’s opposition by a threat to 
withdraw migratory Mexican farm work- 
ers from the state. 

Thurman Amold’s friends predict 
that he will soon quit as a judge of the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for a 
front-line administrative job—perhaps, 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Small 
Business. That would set the stage for 
a feud with Maury Maverick, head of 
Smaller War Plants Corp. 

War production officials indicate that 
by the time the Japanese war approaches 
its climax, development of jet-propelled 
aed wre (BW—Nov.4’44,p17) will 
have advanced to the point where they 
will be getting near top priority. The 
Army now is trying out jet propulsion of 
heavy planes. 

Donald Nelson’s friends say that the 
former WPB chief is ready to quit 
Washington and the government. The 
prospect of his departure may prompt 
President Roosevelt to offer him a defi- 
nite operating assignment. Nelson can 
have his pick of any number of jobs in 
the hauheniiien field, but he has his 
heart set on an industrial job. 


—Business W eek’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


To Benjamin F. Fairless (right), presi- 
dent; Irving S. Olds, board chairman; 
and Enders M. Voorhees, finance com- 
mittee chairman, U. S. Steel's 1944 steel 
output—1,000,000 tons more than in 
1943—points up the concurrent effort of 
the whole industry to supply the new 
all-out war production program with its 
basic ingredient (page 15). But despite 
history-making sales and output, U. S. 
Steel’s profits are lower than before the 
war (page 66). 


DIFFICULTIES OF DOING? Busin:. 
AT A DISTANGE. 


Butperhaps Marine Midla 
can make your New Yo 
State trip unnecessary 


Are you having trouble with 
New York State market problem 
from where you are? 

Before you fight your way int 
a war-jammed train—or compet 
with essential travelers ford 
Pullman reservation—let us se 
what we can do to help you. 

There are Marine Midlan 
Banks in 40 communities in Nev 
York State. Officers of these banks 
are in constant personal touc! 
with local’ people and local ir 
dustry. Partof their regular duties 
is answering market questions for 
executives who have interests 
there. Very likely they can brim 
you miles closer to getting the 
information you need. 


The 
MARINE MIDLAND 
TRUST COMPA NY 


of New York 


——_ 


120 BROADWAY 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporat 
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Army and Navy won't admit that there are to be any V-E Day cutbacks (page 
7), but there is a lot of talk now about a 17% reduction which, if true, would 
be of tremendous importance to all business planning. 

The services don’t want any talk of cutbacks for fear of a letdown on 
the home front. Yet there will be cuts in all directions. If they add up to 
as little as 17%, it will be a surprise to many observers. 

If the cutbacks are held to a low level, it will be because Army now is 
thinking in terms of 3,000,000 U. S. troops in China. That's a footnote to 
Gen. Joseph Stilwell’s sober prediction that we may have to lick 5,000,000 
Japs on the continent of Asia. 

Then there is the contention that we won’t ship much stuff from Europe 
to the Pacific. People in the know have realized that all along. Even in 
aircraft, few will be flown to Asia (BW—Apr.8’44,p10). On all war equip- 
ment, there are the problems of repair and rapid obsolescence. 

And don’t forget this: Our great show of armed might in Asia will be 
directed at Japan, but it may also affect Russia’s peace-table attitude. 


There have been about as many V-E Day cutback estimates as there are pro- 
duction and procurement officials in Washington. 

Late in 1943, the talk was of a 25% reduction in the year after Ger- 
many’s fall. It went up by stages to 30% and then to 40% —with some in 
WPB saying privately 60%-70% (BW—Feb.26’44,p10). 

The last few months have witnessed a tug of war all the way from 15% 
to 75%. These shifts in attitude portray all too clearly why you can’t bank 
on 17%, but the figure should be carefully examined just the same. 


If the Army and Navy win out in their contention that they need 83% of 
present war production in the year after Germany falls: 

Manpower problems would be eased relatively little. Demobilization 
from the Army would be slow, layoffs in war industry modest. Retirements 
from the labor force would largely offset additions. 

Wage demands would be polished up by the unions, but with manpower 
still short, the government would press for observance of the “‘no-strike”’ 
pledge. And without strikes, it would be hard to win much in the way of 
higher hourly rates even if the President were to set a higher wage ceiling. 

Reconversion could be no more than bits and pieces; there wouldn’t be 
enough of either manpower or materials. 

Civilian supply—food, textiles, shoes—would improve only slightly. 

Inflation would continue a very real menace. Government spending 
would drop only a little over $9,000,000,000, so that consumer incomes would 
remain high. Supplies of consumers’ goods would continue far below 
demand. The psychology of saving and abiding by price ceilings will fade 
after Germany falls. 


There are some who persist in thinking that a 15% or 20% cutback in the 
year after V-E Day would be easier than 40%. Actually, that isn’t true. It 
is just a case of postponing the real transition job. 
Economists in and out of the War Production Board realize that we can’t 
get even a good start on reconversion between the end of the two wars on a 
small cutback, that we could at 40% without danger of a deflationary spiral. 
One thing about a minimum cut between the end of the two wars: It 
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would mean deep, sudden slashes later—and the “even start’’ on reconversion. 
we 
Cotton people are looking for some direct benefits from the war. 

Development of lightweight, wind-resistant, water-repellent cotton 
fabrics for military use is expected to influence peacetime clothing. 

King Cotton figures to compete with woolens for warmth in winter work 
clothing, with many other fibers in men’s sportswear. 

a 
Troubles of the paint industry (quite aside from a price and profit squeeze) 
seem to be piling up. 

The threatened linseed oil shortage (BW—Sep.2'44,p19) is now a reality 
on two counts: (1) Inventories are being limited to one-third of the quantity 
used in the previous calendar year, and (2) use, already cut from 60% to 
50% of base-period quotas, faces still further restriction. 

Supplies of red lead (for painting ships, barns, freight cars) will be fairly 
adequate, but white lead will be very short. The white lead situation means 
poorer quality for many home-use finishes. 

As for all the important synthetic resins used in industrial finishes, WPB 
announces that supplies will continue short. 

And the paint industry has this problem: Exterior paints are more 
essential than those for interior finishing but they are less profitable. Manu- 
facturers have had to use scarce linseed oil and lead for exterior finishes 
and are petitioning OPA for better prices. 

ob 


Food processors and shippers of fresh fruits and vegetables face an even 
tighter container situation than last year. 

Supplies of both wood and fiber boxes will fall far short. of needs. 
Emphasis in War Food Administration again is on employment of used 
containers and on ordering new ones only as absolutely required. 

The pinch will come first in early tomato and peach regions. Supplies 
of containers carried over from last season are far below normal. 

ie 
Road repair work, already in a sad state, faces still further handiceps. 

Asphalt shipments are due to decline. The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation warns that of 145,000 tank cars of all kinds now in use, 12,000 
would normally be carrying asphalt during the warm months. 

This year (barring a sudden change in war conditions) no such percent- 
age will carry the important road-repair and roofing material. 


s 

Steel production so far this year has fallen just about a million tons short of 
capacity. That's three times as much as was originally allocated for use in 
the entire first quarter under the spot authorization plan. 

Manpower in the mills is insufficient to keep them running at 100%. 
Weekly rates late last year averaged around 96% of ingot capacity. 

Actual monthly output, for a variety of reasons, has been falling about 
3% below weekly estimates. 

Bad weather's inroad, progressively deeper from Jan. 1 to the middle of 
February, can be pegged at just over 350,000 tons. 

Incidentally, the impact of winter weather can be measured just about 
as accurately in railway freight carloadings (chart, page 32) as in steel. 
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Did You Know ¢¢* Every G-E Mazda Lamp e e. 


Bear the G-£ radio programs: ‘The G-£ All-Girl Orchestra’, Sunday 10:00 p. m. CWT, NBC; ‘The World Today’’ news, Monday through Friday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS; ‘The 6-€ Houseparty,”’ Monday through Friday 4:00 p.m. EW. 


G-E lamps in postwar lighting like this can help increase efficiency, reduce 
eyestrain and create the kind of atmosphere that builds employee-morale. 
Plan your relighting now! 
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is lighted twice before it’s packed! 


Yes ... every single G-E lamp, not just a few sam- 
ples here and there. This is but one of the more 
than 480 tests and inspections to which G-E Mazda ” 9 
lamps are subjected. é is 


When you buy lamps, look for the G-E mark of 
quality. Remember .... it is the constant aim 
of General Electric lamp research to make _ ; 
these lamps... é : 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


BUY WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 
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All-Out”—Detroit Sets the Pace 


Flood of orders now being released by the services shows 
4 Army is determined never again to be caught short along the 


[he paradox of a huge new flood of 
», orders being placed at the very 
ment when Germany again seems 
wt to crumble is confronting U. S. 
jystry. ‘he orders turn into concrete 
tion the planning of the past several 
ks in Washington (BW+Jan.20'45, 


Amy Playing Safe—The record at one 
, American arms center reveals what 
happening all along the line. Reca- 
tulations show that orders placed in 
troit during January amounted to 
604,000,000—a total equal to about 
)% of all Detroit war contracts dur- 
y the full year of 1944. And WPB 
fcials indicated that February com- 
itments by the armed services would 
on approximately the same scale. 
The new procurement program 
cans, among other things, that the 
my doesn’t intend to be caught again 
) nearly short on supplies for the Euro- 
san war, and that it doesn’t intend 
be caught short at any time, anywhere 
og the supply pipeline, in the Pa- 
nc war. 

WPB’s Views Prevail—The new or- 
also spotlight a somewhat surpris- 
g outcome to a mild dispute between 
PB and the armed services. 

The services wanted small-volume, 
otterm contracts—admittedly un- 
nomical to place and produce—which 
sought to justify as a means of 
ducing contract termination problems. 
tobably the military thinking also in- 
ded the desire to have its leftover 
locks at minimums when the fighting 
nds and thereby avert congressional 
iticism at some distant date. 

On the other hand, WPB decided 
at the terminations would be much 
‘ troublesome than would the higher 
sts and handicaps in subcontracting 
box, page 17) inherent in the short- 
™ tuns. WPB won out with its plan 
br long-term orders. 

Big Job Ahead—On one point both 
des agreed, and this anal it easier 
br the Army to accept the WPB view- 
int. Military authorities have been 
neful to point out that our forces in 
¢ Pacific have not yet come up against 
¢ full power of the Japanese army, and 
. ot’ Japan may be able to put upwards 


IC 


ropean supply line, or ever in the Pacific. 


ot 8,000,000 trained men into battle in 
Asia. 

Meeting this force will require plenty 

of equipment, and our Army has no in- 
tention of transporting worn or partially 
obsolete equipment from Europe to 
Asia. 
e Smaller Bombers Ordered—The orders 
themselves are indicative of the progress 
of the war against Japan. First, nearly 
half of the dollar volume of the new order 
was for a new type of B-24 bomber—the 
B-24-N—to be built at Willow Run. 
The new bomber is a single finned 
ship which replaces the two-rudder pro- 
file of the conventional Liberator. Or- 
ders for these totaled $298,844,000. 

Our recapture of Philippine bases— 
reducing the length of round-trip flights 
to Japan—probably brought about this 
decision to order planes which, in some 
quarters, were considered obsolete in 
comparison with B-29 Superfortresses 
and other superbombers not even in 
production. Conceivably, demand for 
bombers of B-24 and B-17 size may 
grow now that the air forces have bases 
so much nearer to the Chinese main- 
land and Tokyo. 

e Tank Plants to Be Enlarged—The sec- 
ond most important segment of the new 
procurement program was in facilities 


for expanding the production of tanks 

The Detroit ‘Tank Arsenal, operated 
by Chrysler, will be expanded at cost 
of $15,000,000. Cadillac’s light tank 
facilities will be enlarged almost as 
much, with $12,000,000 allocated 
Ford was given a facilities award of 
$4,700,000 to increase tank engine pro 
duction, a field in which it has been a 
principal supplier during the past 18 
months. 

These contracts appear to indicate 

that the Army believes that large tanks, 
and plenty of them in all sizes, will be 
needed for future Japanese campaigns. 
Originally it was thought that light 
tanks alone would do the Pacific job, 
but the call after each landing has been 
for larger and heavier jobs. Probably 
tank building is on an upward road for 
as long as twelye months, for the Army 
raheste | to cut the ground from under 
critics who have cape that U. S 
troops lack tanks equal in effectiveness 
to the German tiger tank, with its great 
size, heavy armor, and fire power. 
e Emphasis on Rockets—Backing up 
these orders for planes and tanks is a 
flood of seven-figure commitments for 
rockets (page 16), ammunition, mortars 
and shells, and big-gun components. 

It is believed that these munitions 
awards will shortly include additional 
orders for robot bombs made by Ford. 
When the project was initiated a month 
ago, welding of the buzz bomb tubes 
was done by hand (picture, below), 
but automatic welding equipment was 
installed, evidently awaiting a day when 
substantial orders would compel the 

(Turn to page 17) 


Hand welders who make impulse engines out of steel tubes are fast enough for 
Ford’s first robot-bomb contract, but a speedup calls for automatic machines. 


Rockets Rise to New Priority Levels for Naval Offensive; 


necessity be an amphibious operation 
calling for thousands of rockets.” 

At Inyokern, in California’s Mojave 
Desert, the Navy has set up a $35,000,- 
000 reservation, larger than the state of 
Rhode Island, to train air and sea forces 
in the use of rockets, to develop further 
the projectiles—and other unannounced 


The rocket—assault weapon of the 
ancients—has made a blazing comeback. 
It’s the “secret” projectile that helped 
blast Allied toeholds in Normandy 
beaches, is given a fat share of the credit 
for continuing and successful island 
landings in the Pacific. 

e Production Up—Having established its 
worth in modern war, the rocket has 
shot to the top of the list of critically 
needed military items. The Navy has 
just announced a 300% increase in 
rocket production, chiefly to meet de- 
mands of the increased tempo in the 
Pacific “where every offensive must of 


weapons. Cost of rockets alone for tests 
and training purposes comes to $100,- 
000,000 a month. 

e Punch With No Kick—Having no re- 
coil, rockets, with the wallop of 105- and 
155-mm. mortar shells, are fired from 
light inexpensive slides. A large landing 
craft (above) can carry hundreds of 
rockets, can slam out a total number of 
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A fighter plane’s rockets compare y anal 
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age rockets can do was shown by MiMotals y 
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tions. 

Prov iding an added sensational pun 
to Allied striking power, the rode 
nevertheless has disadvantages that o 
viate any immediate junking of artille 
and aerial bombs. Cannon-fired prox 
tiles still have greater range and aced 
racy; bombs inflict more damage wit 
near misses. Rockets require a direct hi ong 
for full effectiveness. 
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i More Workers—T hat the way 
ping pared for Detroit’s new war 


cen obvious for some 
| weeks WPB has been 
1¢ on the theme that better work 
wncy was necessary before more 
could be placed in the district. 
< was taken as a rejoiner to claims 
CLO. United Auto Workers 
» that recent layoffs could justify 
al of the city from its classifica- 
bs a Group I (labor shortage) area 
thus permit the placing. of more 
acts in that district. But WPB’s ac- 
was also intended as part of a 
building campaign. 
sent industrial employment in De- 
; metropolitan area is about 550,- 
compared with a peak of slightly 
, 600,000 last spring. This esti- 
based on index figures of the 
nit Board of Commerce, does not 
je a number of plants in nearby 
included in other employment 
pilations which place the compara- 
otals well up above 600,000. The 
January orders will create a demand 
000 additional workers. 
ss Confusion—Shifts onto the new 
itments that constitute Detroit's 
nd war boom are being accom- 
ed much more easily than in the 
ed days of 1942 and 1943 (BW— 
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“There’s hardly any more confusion 
than in the old days of change-over be- 
tween automobile models.” 

In reacting quickly to the increased 
war loads, Detroit orders for steel in 
January provided local mill offices with 
demands for tremendous tonnages. 

In a few cases, bookings set all-time 
records for any month, and pushed de- 
livery dates toward the end of 1945 in 
many types of material. In almost all 
other offices the volume was the highest 
since Pearl Harbor set in motion the 
first huge flood of ordering in Decem- 
ber, 1941. 


Job Draft Coming 


But national service law 


will not be in form of present 
Bailey-May bill. Draft board- 
USES team may get the nod. 


National service legislation, de- 
manded by the President more than a 
month ago (BW-—Jan.13’45,p98), 
bobbed around on some strong political 
cross-currents this week as the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee conducted 
hearings on the Bailey-May bill. 

e Passed by House—The Bailey-May 
proposal, passed by the House by a 246- 
165 vote, would empower draft boards 
to assign all draft registrants—men 18-45 


artillengml0’43,p18). As one executive put it, 
| proje 

dace 

ge wil 

irect hi 

ite baci Not only in Detroit but elsewhere, 
‘tume@VPB and the military services are 
Kublagii@lacing long-term contracts, thus en- 
of th@iMpuraging prime contractors to set u 
he Bri network of carefully scheduled sub- 
 -1814Montracts instead of working on a 
but thgliMand-to-mouth basis. This week 
e war) PB announced several steps to put 
many @™mis policy on a working basis. 
bomb New tract Clauses—Procure- 
‘travelgMent claimant agencies have in- 


ructed their cortracting officers 
omptly to place contracts covering 
it forecasted needs, at least 
rough 1945, wherever practicable. 
They have also directed that, in 
future, prime contracts shall con- 
n Clauses requiring that: 
(1) Prime contractors place all 
bessary subcontracts and purchase 
ders promptly with their suppliers 
assure receipt of needed materials 
¢ components in time for the 
meduled deliveries called for in the 
im contracts. 
(2) Each contractor, in his sub- 


ong Terms Feature New War Contracts 


contracts and purchase orders, in- 
cludes similar provisions to those in 
his contracts, requiring his suppliers, 
in turn, to place orders promptly 
with their respective suppliers. 

e Problem of Lead-Time—If the 
“buying cycle” of the armed services 
is kept short, WPB Chairman J. A. 
Krug explained, it is often impossi- 
ble for prime contractors to give their 
subcontractors lead-time which in- 
sures against shortages of com- 
ponents. A manufacturer of com- 
ponent parts, for instance, may read- 
ily produce ahead of his contract if 
he feels reasonably sure that the 
items he is making will be called 
for in the near future; but if the 
future demand for the products be- 
comes too much of a gamble, he is 
apt to draw on his inventories in- 
stead of keeping his production rates 
up, so that his actual production of 
parts will not keep pace with the re- 
quired production of the items into 
which those parts are going. 
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years not in the armed services—to plants 
and jobs designated by James F’. Byrnes, 
Director of War Mobilization, as un- 
derstaffed and vital to “war production 
or in support of the national health, 
safety, or interest, or in an agricultural 
occupation or endeavor essential to the 
war effort.” 

Its coercive feature, applicable to men 

who refuse to stay on an essential job 
or move to one at a draft board’s direc 
tion, is the same as that in the selective 
service act which it amends: fines up to 
$10,000 and prison sentences up to ten 
years. 
e Present Controls Affected—As it is 
now written, the Bailey-May bill would 
make unnecessary and unworkable all the 
basic manpower control devices which 
have developed out of voluntary efforts 
to allocate labor. Employment ceilings 
and certificates of availability, as exam- 
ples, would go out the window. 

Instead, the measure would probably 
work something like this: If Byrnes 
decided that there was a shortage of 
labor in San Diego airplane plants, draft 
boards in that city would take the occu- 
pational histories (recorded on ques- 
tionnaires which draft registrants filled 
out) in their files belonging to one class, 
say 4-F’s. The boards would call in 
enough men who seemed capable of 
doing the required work and who were 
not currently employed in essential jobs. 
These men would be assigned to the 
affected plants. Those who refused to 
take the jobs would be prosecuted. 

Boiled down to its essentials, that’s 

the way the Bailey-May scheme would 
work and that’s why the Army and Navy 
are in favor of it. Full control over the 
labor market is given to Selective Serv- 
ice, a military service ancillary. 
e Revised Bill May Pass—There are two 
types of opposition to this system, both 
of which are at work in the Senate. 
There is, first of all, the opposition in 
principle to national service in any form, 
led by a combination of the A.F.L., 
C.1.0., and National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers. ‘Then there is the opposition 
to administration of national service by 
the armed forces. 

It seems clear that unless a quick 

windup of the European war changes 
the whole political picture, some sort of 
national service legislation will be 
passed. The Administration is using all 
the pressure tactics at its command 
on members of Congress. But it is un- 
likely that the Bailey-May bill, as it now 
stands, will be enacted. 
e USES May Get Nod—The probable 
eventual pattern of legislation is one 
under which draft boards will put the 
finger on needed workers, send them to 
U. S. Employment Service offices for 
specific job assignments. 

The Administration really fears the 


independent-mindedness of draft boards 
(demonstrated many times before) and 
their local, rather than national, view- 
point. Washington is also impressed 
with employer arguments that getting 
male labor under 45 from one agency 
(Selective Service) and female labor and 
labor over 45 from another agency 
(USES) would be too confusing. 

e McNutt Feared—What has delayed 
the pushing of a bill that would give 
USES and its parent War Manpower 
Commission a central role in national 
service administration is the reservation 
in some important legislators’ minds 
about Paul V. McNutt, present man- 
power boss. Groups in both houses of 
Congress are reluctant to increase his 
powers 

Nevertheless, because the Administra- 
tion does not conceive of national serv- 
ice as a short-run affair, it can be 
counted on to push some kind of legis- 
lation through. 

Off the record many officials will 
admit a national service law cannot be 
a and made to operate effectively 

fore the present manpower crisis is 
passed. The Administration's real con- 
cern is with — the labor market 
after V-E Day. t feels that nothing 
short of national service can head off a 
stampede out of war plants that will 
seriously interfere with production for 
the war against Japan. 


Cigarette Shift 


Increased demands of 
armed forces reduce civilian 
quota from 94.7% of output in 
1941 to 73.8% in 1944. 


Final figures released last week by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue made pos- 
sible the estimate that the U. S. ciga- 
rette industry produced a thumping 
record of 3 45 billion cigarettes in 
1944, about 9.3% more than in 1943. 
Of this total, 239.2 billion were tax- 
cigarettes—for civilians—and 85 

illion were tax-free—for the armed 
services. 

e Civilian Quota Cut—Although the 
industry produced 27.7 billion more 
cigarettes in 1944 than it did in 1943 
(BW—Oct.14'44,p20), the armed serv- 
ices got 46 billions (119%) more than 
in 1543. Thus, in 1944, civilians got 
18.5 billion (7.2%) fewer cigarettes 
than in 1943, when they consumed the 
all-time record total of 257.7 billion. 

Significant as the over-all figures are, 
the year-end worsening of the cigarette 
shortage appeared to ne been caused 
by the stepping up of allocations for 
the armed services in November and 
December to make up unfilled past 


The Battle of the Brands con- 
tinued in full force during 1944, 
despite limitations on cigarette manu- 
facturers’ ability to satisfy consumer 
preferences. Lucky Strike continued 
to lead the procession, and Camel 
— second in total production. 

ecause of its unusually high propor- 
tion of exports to the armed services, 
however, Camel could do no better 
than third in the tax-paid domestic 
field. Chesterfield (third in total pro- 


How Cigarette Brands Placed in 1944 


Total Export Domestic 

Brand (billions) (billions) (billions) 1944 1943 
Lucky Strikes (American Tobacco).. 82.9 19.9 63.0 26.3 26.6 
Camel (R J. Reynolds)............ 73.0 32.0 41.0 17.1 22.7 
Chesterfield ( ett & Myers) ...... 60.0 12.0 48.0 20.1 17.4 
Philip Morris Pap Morris). ...... 33.0 - 8.0 25.0 10.5 10.5 
Old Gold (P. Lorillard) ........... 19.6 5.0 14.6 6.1 5.4 
Raleigh (Brown & Williamson)..... 16.5 4.5 12.0 5.0 5.2 
Pall Mall (American Cigarette & Cigar) 7.5 1.0 6.5 2.7 2.5 

Kool (Brown & Williamson)........ 6.0 R 5.5 2.3 2.2 
Tareyton (American Tobacco)...... 3.8 eas 3.8 1.6 1.4 
Marvel (Stephano Bros.).......... 3.3 eos 3.3 1.4 1.4 
Wings (Brown & Williamson)...... 2.5 ane 2.5 1.1 1.2 
Avalon (Brown & Williamson). ..... 1.0 Oe 1.0 0.4 1.0 
Miscellaneous .......ccccccccccee 15.1 2.1 13.0 5.4 2.5 

"TARE srecsccdeccesecconsoecs 324.2 85.0 239.2 100.0 100.0 


duction) took second place with the 
civilian smokers Philip Morris con- 
tinued in fourth place, and a real 
fight developed for fifth place, with 
Old Gold holding a slight edge over 
Raleigh. 

Estimated 1944 sales of cigarettes, 
both domestic tax-paid, and tax-free 
for the armed services, as compiled 
by Charles W. Williams, professor of 
economics and commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville: 


% of Domestic 


—_~ and to meet calls or ines 
shipments abroad. Acti y coms, 
reports on allocations t the 
forces in 1944 are availab. fo; onh . 
months of the year, dari ~ whic 
services received 65.8 billi 15. But§ 
known in the trade that ic Oct 
1944, rate of nearly 9 b. ion yas 
creased in November an Decem) 
As a result, in the final qu. ter of | 
civilians got only about 5% of , 
they received in the sai periog 
1943, which explains the |ong quey 
of patrons lined up to get s: irce leggy 
brands in many sections of the coy, 
(BW—Dec.2’44,p20). Best urrent eq 
mates are that the armed f: 
getting more than 30% 
output, compared with © the 
years ago, 13.1% in 1943, and 26) 
in 1944. 
e U. S. Reports Awaited—'I he prog 
tion figures took on particular impodiliithoug 
ance with the announcement that a4 - on 
eral grand jury in Newark, N. i -_ | 
week had started an investigation ip storm 
the cigarette shortage and black mar ek, A 
activities in northern New Jersey, nts 0 
Other federal agencies have been ; 
vestigating the shortage but their rep 
have not yet been made public. At¢ 
request of Sen. Burton K. Wheeler} 
Federal Trade Commission has mac 
investigation. Its field work has be 
completed, and this week a report fn 
the commission was expected mor 
less momentarily. 
In addition, the Mead committee 
the U. S. Senate (formerly the Trumg 
committee) has been exploring 
whole situation. In December the 
mittee held hearings at which the b 
cigarette companies, as well as rep 
sentatives of the War Food Adminisq 
tion, Office of Price Administratio age 
War Manpower Commission, the ammi . 
services, and tobacco growers and ¢ 
tributors testified. The Mead repo np 
is not out yet, and may be included r T 
the annual report between now am, ‘the 
March, or it may be issued separat were 
After the hearings, inquiries were s » bad 
to the Big Six manufacturers, and 
plies have been received giving suppl 
mental material. sf i 
e Supply Equation Shifts—\Vith bol eragin 
civilian and military demands growl yy. 
rapidly and with needs of the am@i i945 
services naturally taking priority. ! ' 
supply equation in cigarettes int a 
dergone a marked shift (in billions { 
cigarettes): 
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e At Production Peak—Al] manu 
turers apparently believe tiicy 
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' impoilmlthough fuel was exempt and passengers never threat- and a civilian pilot (left) to deliver emergency coal sup 
hat a “ed under the latest embargo, local weather conditions _ plies by air. Travelers had their taste of this winter's woes 
J “3% storm-stricken areas imposed their own embargoes last _ for railroaders when they had to abandon a Baltimore & 
~ ck. At Syracuse, for example, some snowbound resi- Ohio train, stalled in window-high drifts during a gale 
rsey, nts of outlying districts depended on the Red Cross_ (right) at Orchard Park, N. Y., ten miles from Buffalo. 
been 

a put reached the limit of production. week, “heavy and wet,” though it will | c il 

ccler ame increase in output last year was be usable for cigarettes ultimately if con- Snar e Rai S 


omplished chiefly by increasing the 
_) Jgprk-week. Most plants are now work- 
“i 2 54-hour week, and it is doubtful if 
is can be increased. The industry is 
phly mechanized, and it is almost cer- 
.,,. agin that no new machines will be avail- 
Trumammee this year A bright spot is that 
ameere seems to be an ample supply of 
air parts to take care of the old 
pchines and keep them in good work- 
order. 

While the industry has not escaped 
npower problems, it has been less 
rd hit than some others. Around 
% of the workers are women, who, 
turally, have not been affected by the 
bit or some other manpower regula- 
bns. This situation, of course, means 
t the industry’s outlook under the 
ment labor draft squeeze will not be 
) bad in 1945. The relatively stable 
nditions are illustrated by reports of 
¢ Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1944, 
ich show employment in the industry 


ae craging about 35,000) was even frac- 
oo nally better, month for month, than 
me 1943. 

"Y: "BBSupply Outlook Brightens—In_ addi- 
lions ( n to the manpower situation, there 


another encouraging sign on the 
anufacturers’ horizon. This is the 
sible change in the inventory trend. 
it two years the tobacco inventory has 
“en moving slowly but surely down- 
bid Now, with the biggest burley crop 
B®! time being added to depleted sup- 
\anul@ies, there 1s indication of an improve- 
y [gent for the longer-term future. About 
% of the crop was marketed last 
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sumers aren’t too fussy about the qual- 
ity of the tobacco in the cigarettes they 
smoke. 

When the total Kentucky-Tennessee 

burley crop is in and sold (in another 
two or three weeks), it may reach as 
high as 600,000,000 Ib., compared with 
a normal 350,000,000 to 450,000,000 
Ib. It is fetching ceiling or near-ceiling 
prices everywhere in the burley belt. 
Last week showed a season average of 
45¢. Before this war prices for the 
same grades averaged between 16¢ and 
20¢ a Ib. 
e Financial Results—Financial reports 
covering 1944 operations of the big 
cigarette manufacturers are just begin- 
ning to come in. Last week two of the 
Big Four—R. J. Reynolds (Camels) and 
Liggett & Myers (Chesterfields) sum- 
marized results for the year. Reynolds 
reported that sales had decreased $26,- 
000,000 (from $414,000,000 to $388,- 
000,000) while Liggett & Myers re- 
ported that sales had increased from 
$347,000,000 in 1943 to $374,000,000 
in 1944. However, sales figures include 
federal taxes at the rate of 7¢ a pack 
on civilian cigarettes, and Reynolds’ 
total sales figures were thereby affected 
because of its having exported more tax- 
free cigarettes than had Liggett & 
Myers. 

Sadly, from the stockholder’s view- 
point, both companies showed smaller 
net profits for the year. Reynolds was 
down from $1.85 to $1.81 a share, while 
Liggett & Myers showed a decline from 
$4.52 to $4.25 a share. 


New snowstorms delay 
clearing of snowbound tracks in 
Northeast. Shortage of cars and 
fuel hits many war plants. 


On eastern snowdrifts eye-high to a 

giraffe new snow has fallen intermit- 
tently, while 30-mile winds and_near- 
zero temperatures hamper efforts to un- 
tangle the rail transportation tic-up 
(BW—Feb.3’45,p22). Consequently, last 
week end saw a new embargo (Saturday 
through Tuesday) placed against non- 
essential freight shipments to the North- 
east. 
@ Business Suspended—Statistics on car 
blockades and releases at major points 
were scarce and generally unreliabl 
Railroaders were so busy chopping cars 
out of the ice that they had no time 
to waste in tallying either the magnitude 
of their task or the results of their 
round-the-clock efforts. 

New, drastic restrictions were im- 
posed on deliveries of coal, natural gas, 
and mixed gas, in approximately the 
same area as that of the previous weck’s 
embargoes. Amusement places are par- 
ticularly hard-hit on fuel deliveries. 

To save coal Mayor Joseph J. Kelly of 
Buffalo, where the snow has already 
exceeded a full season’s fall by 21% 
(table, page 20), by proclamation closed 
for 24 hours last Monday all public and 
private office buildings, amusement 
places, schools, and at least 75% of all 
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Snow Records in Major Rail Centers. 


Of seven freight traffic centers on the hard-hit New York Central and 
Pennsylvania railroad systems, four have already had more snow this winter 
than in an entire normal season. Only Detroit has escaped the general tie-up 
with snowfall there 23% below normal for the winter to date. Figures below 


January Season Through Jan. 31 mew ae ot 
Normal Actual 1945 Normal Actual 1944-45 Normal Feb. 5, 1945 
Aen 19.3 50.6 42.8 89.6 74.0 30 
a rere. 9.1 12.8 17.1 29.6 33.0 5 
Cleveland ....... | 18.7 23.8 51.5 40.4 S 
EE tad a eeme as 11.4 5.8 22.8 17.6 40.7 2 
eee rere 31.4 13.0 41.9 31.6 10 
New York City....... 2 13.2 14.6 19.1 31.6 5 
Pittsburgh ..... 8.8 26.0 16.9 45.2 34.3 5 


retail and wholesale establishments, ex- 
cepting only drugstores, medical and 
dental offices, hospitals, and restaurants 
or taverns in which food service out- 
weighs beverage sales. 

e Empty Cars Lacking—This week’s em- 
bargo zone included Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York state, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, the District of 
Columbia, West Virginia, and northern 
Virginia, 

Distance from the embargoed region 
softened the impact of the order on 
local industries, but did not exempt 
them. Even on the Pacific Coast, ship- 
pers and receivers had to trim their 
operations to eastern restrictions. Mid- 
western and southwestern war plants, 
which were unrestricted by the terms 
of the regulation, were nevertheless 
cramped because they were short of 
empty freight cars. 

In Chicago, empties arriving from the 

East numbered less than 200 daily— 
normal receipts average 600 to 800. Be- 
fore the latest storms, railroads had opti- 
mistically promised Chicago shippers 
several solid trains of empties, but only 
five such trains had by midweek suc- 
ceeded in fighting through since the 
25th of last month. Loaded car arrivals 
were down. 
e War Matenals Affected—Midwestern 
plants of Anaconda Copper Co. were 
forced to slow operations for lack of 
cars. U.S. Gypsum Co. was badly 
squeezed at several northern plants. 
‘Tinplate was piling up at the Gary mill 
of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., with 
an eventual shutdown in prospect un- 
less—as seemed unlikely—the mill should 
get enough cars to load current output. 
Hard hit were silica sand producers, who 
ship to makers of airplane castings, to 
glass works, and to other war plants. 
Hundreds of grain elevators all over the 
Middle West were still closed. 

Nobody quarreled with the embargo 
order Everybody recognized that this 
and previous orders, lifted to permit in- 
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termittent “breathers,” probably had 
avoided more serious and widespread car 
jams. Besides, the latest restriction was 
less rigid than the one of the previous 
week end, as to both boundaries and 
shipments permitted. Freight could now 
move to Michigan and Indiana, as well 
as to Cincinnati. Coal and petroleum 
could be sent into the embargo zone. 

e Canadian Detour—There was some 
improvement in the eastern situation, 
despite the fact that Buffalo—still the 
big trouble center—had 7,105 eastbound 
cars to move and 3,382 westbound the 
night the new embargo became effec- 
tive. Bad as it was, the weather had 
improved from the extreme conditions 
which earlier had frozen thousands of 
freight cars in wheel-high ice and caused 
51 derailments in one day between Chi- 
cago and Buffalo. 

Rail transportation in New England 
had loosened up, and a new route 
around the stormbound area had been 
found through Canada via the Canadian 
National and the Grand Trunk West- 
ern. A hundred empties daily had been 
ordered from New England to the Mid- 
dle West over this route; 1,500 of them 
were reported on the tracks of the Bos- 
ton & ; > ata at Springfield. More traf- 
fic was being diverted to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio as an alternate southern route. 
California railroads, enduring heavy 
rains and a couple of snowslides on their 
mountain divisions, were still in good 
shape. But from Bangor to San Diego, 
a lot still depended on the weather man. 
e Passenger Trains Reduced—All week, 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
was kept busy denying any intention to 
forbid civilian passenger travel in the 
embargoed area. But it pointed out to 
inquirers that some of the hardest-hit 
lines have been trimming passenger 
schedules a train at a time ever since 
the bad weather hit. 

Another rail rumor: that many de- 
tailed railroad operating reports required 
by the late Joseph Eastman’s administra- 


tion and subsequently eli ted be 
easier-going successors in the ODT »,. 


now be restored to “the mus: ’ list. p 

roaders are saying behind ir hans 
that the eastern tie-up might have je. 
avoided by supervision and (iversion » 


close as that applied to tl, westem 
lines (BW—Dec.11'43,p29). 7 


Holiday Hangover 


Distillers made 52,000,009 
gal. of beverage spirits during 
January, but prospects for the 
rest of the year are bleak. 


The second “whisky holiday” has jyg 
ended, and distillers are finding time ty 
sit back and take stock. ‘They are dx 
covering that although they addej 
about 52,000,000 gal. to their supp) 
of beverage spirits during Jan iary, the 
over-all picture is none too bright 
© Overoptimism Hurts—After the fir 
holiday from war alcohol productio: 
last August, during which an all-time 
record of 53,725,000 gal. were produced 
(BW-—Sep.9’44,p31), the distillers |; 
ened up considerably on their deliveries 
to distributors, in the optimist 
pectation that war production demai 
would ease by this time, permitting 
them to work out with the War Produc. 
tion Board a program for continuous 
beverage production during 1945 

This expectation has just been 
knocked into a cocked hat by WPB’ 
announcement that stepped-up war 
schedules preclude any further bever- 
age output in the near future. The in- 
dustry takes that to mean no more hol 
days in 1945 unless the military decides 
to take a more optimistic view of the 
situation in Europe (BW—Feb.3'45,p5 
@ Corn Poses a Problem—The 52,()((- 
000 gal. produced in January aren't a 
helpful as they look, either, since about 
half can’t be used for at least three 
years. Reason is that the distillers were 
allowed to use corn last month to dis 
till bourbon. 

They had been asking for such per- 
mission ever since it was denied them 
during the August holiday, but when 
they got it, they found themselves faced 
with a knotty problem: whether to pro- 
duce blending spirits for immediate use, 
or whisky—that would have to age three 
or four years before use—to replenish 
sadly depleted stocks. 
© Down the Middle—As of today, trade 
estimates are that they split the problem 
right down the middle, producing 25, 
000,000 gal. of whisky—mostly bourbon 
—25,000,000 gal. of blending alcohol, 
and about 2,000,000 gal. of gin and un- 
finished spirits. 
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aranteed Jobs 


Murray bill. would set up 
nciple that the government 
¢t fill any employment gap 
bridged by business. 


n the fight over the nomination of 
mry Wallace for Secretary of Com- 
rce, liberal blocs almost maneuvered 
Senate into something bigger than 
ad bargained for—a debate over gov- 
ent policies to insure postwar pros- 
ity and full employment 
furray Offers Plan—Wallace’s testi- 
y before the Senate Commerce 
nmittee (BW—Feb.3’45,p19)  sud- 
nly made a national issue of the “‘full 
sloyment” bill, introduced by Sen. 
es E. Murray of Montana. AI- 
bugh the Senate managed to sidestep 
porarily, the issue is bound to come 
again soon. The Murray bill itself 
y be scrapped in favor of some other 
asure but its fundamental principle 


—systematic federal action to guarantee 
jobs to everyone—will be the founda- 
tion of the liberal program from here 
on out, 

Murray’s bill had been circulating in 

draft form for several weeks when the 
storm over the Wallace appointment 
broke (BW-—Jan.20’45,p7). Murray 
picked Jan. 22, the day Wallace’s name 
went to the Senate, to give it a formal 
sendoff. Sponsors of the bill can claim 
no direct Administration support, but 
they consider the backing of Wallace 
at least an apostolic blessing. 
e Farm Union Cooperates—From a 
parliamentary standpoint, Murray al- 
ready has won the first round. The bill 
now is parked with the Senate Banking 
Committee, chairmaned by Robert F. 
Wagner, a New Deal stalwart. Wagner, 
whose name is on the bill along with 
Murray’s, can be counted on to set the 
legislative wheels going at the moment 
that seems most favorable. 

Murray’s plan, developed in close co- 
operation with the National Farmers 
Union, is simple in theory, although the 
working machinery would be as complex 


as anything ever blueprinted in social 
science. 

e U.S. Would Fill Job Ga 
ing point, sy ony would bind itself to 


As a start- 


the principle that “All Americans able 
to work and seeking work have the right 
to useful, remuncrative, regular, and 
full-time employment.” It also would 
establish the proposition that as far as 
possible, work should be provided by 
private business, with the government 
filling the gaps (BW —Dec.23'44,p120). 
To make good this guarantee, the 
President would draw up each year a 
“national job budget,” which he would 
present to Congress along with the ordi 
nary fiscal budget. The job budget would 
set forth the estimated labor force in the 
coming year and the volume of invest- 
ment and expenditure the national econ 
omy would _— to maintain to provide 
employment for this labor force. 
Against these figures, the budget 
would set the estimated investment and 
expenditure that would be expected dur- 
ing the year from all the constituent 
classes of the economy—private business, 
consumer:s, state and local governments, 


eat Shortage Tightens but Omaha Has Too Much 


he civilian meat supply is the 
itest since the start of the war 
ere is no relief in sight. 

‘et in the midst of a national short- 
, Omaha stores report a glut of the 
ice cuts of beef. 

Beef Jam—Rows of hindquarters 
ging in the cooler (right) of an 
maha chain store, one of the Hinky- 
nky stores, testify to housewives’ re- 
tance to spend precious ration 
ints. Forequarter cuts, their seasonal 
pularity now enhanced by lower 
int values, are moving three to four 
cs as fast as hindquarters. In some 
tances a ratio of 15 to one is re- 
ted. 

Fearful of spoilage, butchers are 
ting to newspaper advertisements, 
dow displays—even reduced prices to 
be the beef. Some are even con- 
ting fancy beef into low-point ham- 
get to keep it moving. Meanwhile 
PA has refused to consider a plea 
lower point values in the area to 

the situation, 
fo the Army—Elsewhere prospects 
beefeaters are dismal. Federally 


pected cattle slaughtered at 32 mar- § 


centers in the first five weeks of 
> exceeded 1944 by 2,000 head 


more than half of the beef goes | 


Amy buyers 

lany a feedlot operator figures 
tt unless he can boost the sales 
ue of his cattle 75% each month 
y are on feed, he will go broke. 
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But he is squeezed out between 
packers’ high bids for the cattle he 
heeds and OPA’s ceilings on fed cat- 
tle January cattle purchases by feed- 
ers ran 19% below 1944, 27% below 
1942. 

e And Less Pork—Fewer hogs on farms, 
plenty of dangerously wet corn, and 
assured ceilings at even heavy weights 
combine to reduce packers’ hog te- 


ceipts. The Army takes about 50% 
of total inspected pork (principally 
the lean cuts in greatest demand), plus 
about 75% of lard (page 32). 

Ceiling prices—or better—for every- 
thing killed encourages ever greater 
slaughter of hogs. Bad _ shipping 
weather in recent weeks (page 19) is 
an influence, but relatively unim- 
portant. 
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Citizens of Montana often are still 

surprised when reminded that James 
I}. Murray, their junior senator, now 
is one of the leading liberals in Con- 
gress. To them, Murray is a com- 
paratively drab figure in a country 
that ordinarily likes its politicians in 
full technicolor. 
e Sponsors Key Measures—During 
the early part of his career, Murray 
lived in the shadow of his uncle, 
James A. Murray, from whom he in- 
herited the wealth that makes him 
one of the country’s best endowed 
liberals. In recent years, he has 
operated in the shadow of the New 
Deal, from which he has acquired 
most of the proposals that he has 
urged upon the Senate. During the 
intervening period, he practiced law 
quietly in Butte, Mont., and kept an 
cye on his real estate holdings. 

Since the start of the fourth term, 
however, Murray has become some- 
thing more than a_pick-and-shovel 
man working under New Deal direc- 
tion. At least two of his projects— 
the full employment bill, and a 
Missouri Valley Authority, for inte- 
grated development of the Missouri 
River Valley (BW—Dec.9’44,p20)— 
are foundation stones in the post- 
war program of the left-wing Demo- 
crats, which is now beginning to take 
shape. 

e Born in Canada—Nothing in Mur- 
ray’s background would have led his 
neighbors in Butte to look for him 
at the head of the liberal bloc in 
Washington. In fact, a number of 
Montanans, acting on the basis of 
past experience, wouldn’t bother to 
look for him anywhere in Washing- 
ton. One delegation from Great 
I'alls that came to seek authorization 


Murray—Wealthy Champion of a Newer Deal 


Sen. James E. Murray 


for an Army Air Forces installation 
couldn’t find Murray at all and 
finally went to Burton K. Whecler, 
the state’s senior U. S. senator. 
Members left town suspecting that 
Murray was vacationing in the 
South. 

Murray was born at Lawrence 
Mills, near St. Thomas, Ontario, in 
1876, the son of a farmer. Naturalized 
in 1900, he earned a law degree at 
New York University and_ settled 
down in Montana under the wing of 
his colorful uncle. The elder Mur- 
ray was a_ publicity-shy miner, 
banxer, and real estate operator, said 
to be the best-dressed man in the 
mining camps. (He wore a long 
broadcloth coat over light trousers, 
high-heeled tight boots, and a gold 
chain.) 


Though the Murrays—un 
nephew—were in Butte dui 
famous “War of the Copper } 
they were not allied with 
the three competing force 
gamated Copper Co. (now \ 
conda), W. A. (later senato: 
and Iritz Heinze. 

e Started As County Attorney— 
Working on his uncle’s gru 

the younger Murray built up 
fortable law practice and the 
only elective office he held 
entering the Senate—county att 

of Silver Bow County from 
through 1908. : 


Paradoxically, Murray’s status as a 
political neophyte proved an ( 
when he stood for the Senate in 


1934. Montana then was up in arm 
over what it considered a cynical 
political deal. On the death of Sen 
Thomas J. Walsh, Gov. John | 
Erickson had resigned and been ap 
pointed senator by his own successor 
Murray, then chairman of the stat 
advisory board for the Public W ork 
Administration, walked away wit! 
the Democratic nomination in 1934 
He was reelected easily in 1936 and 
in 1942. 

e Little Man’s Champion—Onc< 
the Senate, Murray put down root 
slowly but thoroughly. 

As chairman of the Senate’s special 
Small Business Committee, he 
had a perfect opportunity to becor 
the champion of the war contract 
subcommittee of the Military Affairs 
Committee, he has had a hand in 
framing legislation on such subjects 
as uniform termination procedures 
the disposal of surplus property, as 
well as the postwar demobilization of 
industry. 


and the federal government. If antici- 
pated expenditures did not measure up 
to the full employment level as shown 
by the budget, the President would 
have to recommend a program for clos- 
ing the gap. If they threatened to exceed 
the optimum, he would lay out a pro- 
gram of inflation control. 
e Method Not Outlined—In its present 
form, the Murray bill sets up only one 
rule to guide the formulation of these 
job-budget balancing plans: To make 
up a deficit, the plan should first in- 
clude all possible measures to encourage 
private expenditures; additional federal 
spending should be undertaken only as 
a last resort. 

Since it evades the question of 
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method, the Murray bill has only two 
basic points: (1) It would bind the gov- 
ernment to a formal guarantee of full 
employment, instead of putting the re- 
sponsibility on a take-it-or-leave-it basis 
according to the temper of the admin- 
istration; (2) it would establish a syste- 
matic approach to the problem with the 
government — its plans in advance 
each yon instead of waiting for a danger 
signal to act. 
e Principle Not Novel—Taken sepa 
rately, neither of these points is novel. 
In the last election, both parties pledged 
themselves flatly to full employment 
after the war. 

The statistical planning approach also 
can claim legitimacy. Since hast summer, 


the Joint Committee on Internal Re 
enue has been mapping its postwar ta 
plans on the basis of national incom 
and expenditure estimates. 
¢ Issue for Liberals—But wrapped in 
single package—as in the Murray bill 
the two points would form a power 
weapon the liberals. Once comm 
ted to the job budget plan, Congre! 
would be committed to action of som 
sort whenever unemployment threat 
ened. It might not accept the propos! 
of the President, but in that case. ! 
would have to work out an alternatr 
program of its own. 

Even a conservative administrati 
couldn’t escape the obligations that t 
bill would impose, although it mg 
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Ryerson Wartime . 
Steel Service 


Prompt Deliveries from Tl Plants 


Ryerson stands for steel quickly from 
stock—and has since our Company was 
founded 102 years ago. Now eleven 
strategically located Ryerson Steel-Serv- 
ice Plants serve the nation’s principal 
steel-using areas—anything froma single 
piece to many carloads—bars, shapes, 
structurals, plates, sheets, tubing, etc.— 
carbon, alloy, Allegheny Stainless and 
tool steel. 

At present our service cannot always 
be as fast nor our stocks as complete as 
under normal conditions. Nevertheless, 
stocks are large and deliveries 
generally satisfactory. Where an 
item is not in stock at our nearest 
plant, it usually can be shipped 


from one of our other plants. Very 
often we are able to give unusual service 
and help to avoid factory or machine 
shut-downs. 

Our latest stock list describes our com- 
plete line—more than 10,000 kinds, 
shapes and sizes of steel. This buying 
reference is a veritable “book of know!- 
edge”. Itgivesdescriptions, sizes, weights, 
specifications and cutting extras for every 
kind of steel. Our nearest plant will be 
glad to furnish you a copy. 

JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, Inc., Steel- 
Service Plants at: Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 
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Shey bring you 
from our molecular stills 


Unknown only a few years ago, multi-vitamin capsules and 
tablets loom large today as an important part of the pharma- 
ceuticals industry. 

Many of the better-known houses come to Distillation Products, 
Inc., for the vitamin A they include in their products. To men 
who know their vitamins, the reason is plain. The Distilled Con- 
centrates of Vitamin A Esters* which come from our molecular 
stills are eminently stable, virtually tasteless and odorless, and 
accurate in potency. By every method of measurement, they are 
the finest vitamin A in the market. 

It is the unique process of molecular distillation in high- 
vacuum which endows our vitamin concentrates with these 
advantages. 

And now molecular distillation is demonstrating more and 
more usefulness in other fields—the processing of waxes, oils and 
heavy chemicals, for example. It may prove to be a revolutionary 
new tool for you. We invite you to write for additional information. 


*Protected by U. S. product patent No. 2,205,925 and more than $0 process patents. 


DISTILLATION PRODUCTS, INL. Aoonccxng Agh Uhcuurmn Res0earch 


735 RIOGE ROAD WEST, ROCHESTER 13, NEw yYorr« DP 


Aheadguariirs for Ot: Sclable-Utemins and High Cbeuum Egugmant” 


have some choice of meth 
dent who tried to put t 
on things and deliberate], 
on the probable volume 0: ney, 
ment would be twice damn 
final score came in. 

That is precisely what th: 
wants—an indorsement of ¢ 
ployment principle that y 
under any change of econo: 
ical weather. 
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Wool Eyes Future 


Sheep raisers, foreseeingmm 
postwar perils, insist on mo 
government help, but they alg 


plan some self-aid projects. 

In Stetson hats, low boots, and hill 
dudgeon, western wool growers met; + 2 
Fort Worth last week to ex:mine # ® 
accumulation of perils and to prepa Pos 
countermeasures. 1 Sy 

The occasion was the annual conve 3 
tion of the National Wool Produce; 2 
Assn. Its main concern was with ® 
all-time high in wool stocks (BW-O¢ "a 
21°44,p32) and the approaching spri i 13 
shearings which are certain to mak a 
matters worse. 
¢ Help From Washington—In the px 
the ranchmen have taken the attitud 
that Uncle Sam would have to prote 
them from cheaper foreign wools a 
they have swung enough weighit thr \ 
members of Congress from 16 prodw 
ing states to obtain tariff and oti 
encouragements. ‘It is universally a 
mitted that the US. sheepman cann 
compete on a cost basis with hus forey 
rival, hence the proposition has been 

~~ 


“If you want to grow American wod 
and preserve our textile industry from 
foreign monopoly in war as well a 
peace, then you've got to pay for it 
@ More Positive Action—The 350) ranch 
men who attended the Fort Forth n 
ing did not relax their demands f 
federal help, but they did determine t 
act more vigorously in their own behali 
Start was made on a campaign whid 
would enlist research, scientific breed % 
ing, and national advertising in b 
of U. S. herds. 

Most exciting detail of the conve 
tion was the report of Dr. J. F. Wilsoa 
University of California wool author 
whose trip to the South Pacific was © 
mindful of Jason’s search for the golde 
fleece. This lone Argonaut sailed t 
Australia and New Zealand to spy 0 
plans of the wily sheepmen down und 
for capturing and holding world mat 
kets. 

e More Wool, Less Meat—lie bat 
heard much of a new type sheep thd 
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ID you ever stop to consider what 

your product’s chances are inside 
the package . . . what opportunity it 
has to attract and sell the shopper . . . 
to deliver to her the original quality 
and full value that will bring her back 
for more? 


WHAT ABOUT TRANSPARENCY? 


Transparent packaging lets the prod- 
uct be its own salesman. It enables 
the shopper to see for herself. It lets 
eye appeal help the product cash in 
on impulse buying, the basis of a large 
portion of all consumer purchases. 
You get the powerful sales stimulus of 
full product visibility with transpar- 
ent Du Pont Cellophane. 


WHAT ABOUT PROTECTION? 


This fundamental function of good 
packaging extends beyond protection 
from contamination and damage. It 
calls for the protection of freshness, 
flavor and all-round quality. You get 
the protection you need with mois- 
tureproof Du Pont Cellophane. 


WHAT ABOUT COST? 


Many merchandising authorities are 
stressing the need for lower postwar 
distribution costs. This calls for a low 
cost packaging material . . . and one 
that can be used most efficiently on 
automatic wrapping machines. You 
get true packaging economy with 
Du Pont Cellophane. 

Du Pont research has helped make 
possible 20 price reductions in Du Pont 
Cellophane. It is constantly at work 
to find new ways to increase packag- 
ing efficiency and economy. 

Right now, military demands must 
come first, limiting the supply of avail- 
able Du Pont Cellophane for civilian 
packaging. Investigate its advan- 
tages today ... plan for its use to- 
morrow. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Cellophane Division, Wil- 


JuPont Cellophane ~~ OM _ 


4. u. 5 pat OFF 


‘Shows what it Protects—at Low Cost BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


$33 THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Tue name QUINCY on an aif 
compressor identifies it as a mas- 
terpiece of compressor efficiency. 


ADVANCED, IMPROVED DESIGN — 
both inside and out — gives 
Quincy Compressors their greater 
over-all efficiency. Cooling area 
is increased 12%. Construction is 
simplified. Lubrication is more 
thorough ... more positive. Most 
complete range of sizes from 1 to 
80 cu. ft. displacement. Air and 
water cooled models. 

For 24 years Quincy Compressor 
Co. wh designed and built air 
compressors exclusively. 

It will pay you to call in a Quincy 
compressed air specialist while 
your plans are in the early stages. 


Tlew AIR COMPRESSOR SELECTOR 


Accurately selects correct size and 
compressor in one minute! Wot 
like a slide rule. One simple setting 
ives: free air delivery, r.p.m., piston 
Seplachment and h.p. required. Sent 
FREE on request. Address Dept. W-18. 


ff ° 
— Gainey 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., QUINCY, ILL. 
Branch Offices: New York © Chicage 
SenFrancisce © St. Louis 
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was to be a powerful aid. Its wool was 
unusually fine and, according to reports, 
its legs were so short it looked something 
like a bale of superior fiber on rollers. 
The idea was an animal with more wool 
and less mutton—a project that involved 
development of scientific grass and 
clover pastures suited to the type. 
Australian and New Zealand officials 
were most polite and most indefinite. 
Tiring of this run-around, Wilson went 
straight to the ranchers. Finally from 
friendly sheepmen he obtained 70 
young ewes and rams. He had to be 
satished with less than perfect speci- 
mens, since the government controlled 
and would not ie the best breeding 
stock. 
e Start of New Era?—Wilson’s persist- 
ence finally landed these Romney fine- 
wool sheep in California. They are the 
nucleus of herds that are expected to 
spread over all the U. S. sheep states. 
Wool from their coats, it is hoped, may 


some day break the d 


foreign grades over the U. | vised 

Fort Worth speakers en la 
habit of style stores in « ytritive 
qualities of imported woolc vertis: 


peat-hu 
ard oF 
ore Vi 
Over 
si0ps, 
vat Jan 
astern 

acked f 


rgely g 


that the finest serges and 
being made by our mills {: 5. 7... 
56 and 58 woolen yarns. 7 
© Wages a Major Factor— ost har 
dicap facing U. S. textiles was j)j,. 
trated by the assertion t E nol 
weavers get only one-fifth the Amen» 
wage, that in I’rance the | 


. ! i 
week compared to $38 in this county 


Also in session at Fort Worth was i.e PM" 
American Wool Council, Inc., the jm "™ th 
ganization that will spearhead the ym’ whe 
ducers’ promotion drive. The wom ra 
auxiliary of the National \\ oo] P».j level 
ducers revealed plans for aiding , toutest 
council by educating the feminine mfr and 
ket in the virtues of wool text: ith in 
e Vitamin Argument-R. C. Pollock sme 
the National Livestock & Meat Bom” Japs 

7 ustralia 


s the da 


HELP GONE; BOLLS STAY 


Critical labor shortages in western 
Texas keep cotton fields dotted with 
bursting bolls (above) long after the 
crop is usually in. Estimates are that 
almost 500,000 bales of the state’s 
1944 yield of 2,600,000 bales remain 
on withered plants simply because 
there’s no one to pick them. With the 
comparatively few mechanical cotton 
pickers working in southern Texas and 
Mississippi (BW —Oct.21’44,p54), 
frantic growers are putting 15-year-old 
strippers back to harvesting (right) 
which may take another month. 
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ceting that sheepmen had 


coy selling the public on the 
ntritive \. ue Of lamb. He said that 
jvertising ond publicity aimed at the 
veat-hul ublic should bear down 
ard on fact that lamb contains 
ore vita n A than any other meat. 
Over ir highballs and mutton 
hops, t! ranchers deplored the fact 
at lamb meat is appreciated only in 
bctern 1 nufacturing areas. They at- 
scked fec ral grading of lamb which is 
sgely gov med by the amount of fat. 


p practice it penalizes: lean meat_be- 
Lyse the grades were established long 
«0 when people ate more fat. 

Huge Stockpile—W ool statistics are at 
level high enough to affright the 
tontest rancher. Warehouses in Bos- 
n and other wool centers are bursting 
‘ith a wartime stockpile that began to 
- accumulated when it appeared that 
he Japs would cut off shipping from 
tale and has continued to mount 
s the danger faded. The national stock- 
ile has reached a record 1,200,000,000 
b. of which about 750,000,000 Ib. are 
wned by British and other foreign 
nterests. That is sufficient for two years’ 
cacetime consumption in the U. S., 
t that is not all. 

To this mountain of wool the Amer- 
ran spring clip will soon be added. In 
ot Worth the sheepmen figured the 
945 clip at 425,000,000 Ib. But Wash- 
gton estimators cut this forecast by 
5,000,000 Ib. 

Over the Tariff Wall—The American 
ol grower’s predicament is just one 
ore illustration of how hard it is for 
tificial stimulants to overcome the pull 
prices. Last winter a congressional 
mmittee solemnly announced after an 
mpensive investigation what the green- 
st kid in a Boston wool office could have 
ld it-that the trouble with American 
jol is the low quotations fixed by the 
powerful Bntish Wool Control 
board on its holdings. It was shown 
hat the foreign wool could hurdle the 
bnff wall and still sell 9¢ a Ib. under 
omparable domestic grades. 

In answer to appeals and pressure 
fom wool interests, the Commodity 
redit Corp., since April, 1943, has 
bought the entire domestic crop at ceil- 
g prices. For the better grades of the 
4 ae it paid $1.18 per Ib. (clean 
sis) which was 15¢ more than the 
ce of similar foreign wools. The CCC 
a’ agreed to continue buying all the 
tic production through June 30, 


Freeze Is Thawed—Early in the war 
te U. S. State Dept. and the British 
Wool Control Board agreed that the 
bitish wool stored in this country 
uld not be sold here until a year 
illowing peace. However, British wools 
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Operadio Plant- Broadcaster 
Work-Music speeds production 


FLEXIFONE 
INTERCOMMUNICATION 


q 


LOUDSPEAKERS 


AMPLIFIERS 


A 
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ENGINEERING 
AND CONTRACT 
MANUFACTURING 


Voice-paging finds your man faster 


CAN YOU USE THESE PRODUCTS OR THIS 
SBcieonec Capecence 4 


THE OPERADIO PLANT-BROADCASTER is but one example of a great variety of 


acoustic and electronic devices engineered, designed and manufactured by 


Operadio. With one high standard of excellence through 23 years of specializing 


in electronics, our organization and facilities continue to serve war plants and 


the Armed Forces. If you are interested in any Operadio trade-marked products 


or contract manufacturing and engineering services, send coupon today. 


., 


oPERADIo 


PIN COUPON 
TO LETTERHEAD 


SYMBOL OF ELECTRONIC P EXCELLENCE SINCE 1922 


_———_— iTS Ol — ee ce cee eee 
OPERADIO MANUFACTURING CO., DEPT. B-24, ST. CHARLES, -» 


0 Please send free literature on subjects checked: 
C) Plont-Broodcasting 0 Inter-Office Communication 1] Controct Mfg. 
moke coppointment to discuss our needs. 
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SHORT OF ? 
EXPERT MACHINISTS ‘ 
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v7 Porter- Ae 


Wet-Belt GRINDER 


Enables Newly Trained: 
Operators to do accu- 
rate Machining Faster! 


With this new Wet-Abrasive-Belt, 
solid areas, flanges, bosses, inter- 
rupted sections, can be surfaced 
with one application to the belt — 
freehand or with simple jigs 
slashing set-up and loading time, 
simplifying manufacture, reducing 
fixture expense, cutting cost per 
operation. Effective coolants elimi- 
nate frictional heat, distortion, dis- 
coloring, thus minimizing rejects. 


Wet-Belt Surfacing is amazingly 
fast often 5 to 25 times faster 
than previous methods. With mi- 
crometer-stop table, semi-skilled op- 
erators can take fine cuts with 
uniform precision. 


Wet-Belt Surfacing works equally 
well on hard or soft metals, glass, 
ceramics, plastics. Before investing 
in tools that new materials may 
make obsolete, look into Wet-Belt 
Surfacing. Send today for two copies 
of our new booklet be sure one 
gets to your production manager. 


lee 


This Bock gives 
is you complete in- 
— formation on one 

— of the most im- 
portant machin- 
= ing develop. 


TTR 


PORTER-CABLE 


MACHINE CO. 


2030-2 N. Salina St., Syracuse 8, N. Y. 
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FIGHTING FOR POWER 


Aubrey Williams, early New Deal cru- 
sader, met the toughest fight of his 
long career in W ashington this week 
when the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee started an inquiry inta whatever 
qualifications he may possess for man- 
aging the extensive operations of the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
His recent nomination to that post 
by President Roosevelt follows several 
years of internal strife in REA (BW — 
Jul.8’44,p36) and is designed to re- 
Store the agency as an aggressive ex- 
ponent of public ownership of electric 
power facilities. Although generally 
remembered only as the chief of the 
short-lived National Youth Adminis- 
tration, Williams has done many 
chores for the New Deal—many of 
them without official title—during the 
course of the past dozen years. 


have been swapped for U. S. wools to 
give us grades needed in military pro- 
duction. 

Attempts have been made to 1 
the armed services to use only U. 
wools, The Army and Navy do et 
domestic wools in their textiles, but the 
percentage varies according to political 
pressure at the time of the contract. 
Right now the Army is said to be using 
about 50% domestic and the Navy 
25%. 

e Competitive Status—Some domestic 
wool is going imto civilian production, 
but the foreign wools retain an edge not 
only because they are cheaper but be- 
cause many of the foreign grades are 
more desirable for some textiles. The 
constant swing toward foreign supplies 
is evident in the following record of 
consumption by U. S. mills (in pounds): 


Domestic Foreign 
1942 . .566,000,000 535,000,000 
1943 . 438,000,000 643,000°000 
1944 (six 
months) ..157,000,000 380,000,000 


e Shift in War Needs—The winter cam- 
paign in western Europe upset all 
plans for wool by enormously increas- 
ing demand for warm military fabrics. 
When it became evident that the war 
would outlast the winter, the Army 
ordered 40,000,000 yd. of wool textiles, 
over 7,000,000 blankets to protect our 
shivering G.I.’s. Last month the WPB 
ordered all topsind worsted production 
into military channels, clamping down 
on deliveries for civilians. 

It is a war paradox that U. S. ranchers 
are calling for help at a time when war 
production has again shot upward. 
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vital importance. 


such as: 

“The sheepmen are doing all 1 
These pressure groups yell 
whether they are being hurt 
© Postwar whee tele 
would like to raise the already 
on foreign wool by 50%. But t 


leaders tell them that the temper 


Washington officials now is suct 


the proposal wouldn’t get to first | 
for their eyes are focused on such 1 
objections as reciprocal trade and » 
unity. 
quota limitations on imports. Son 


With them it is a postwar problem 4 
This is tl} r answe 
to wisecracks from Washington cynis 


Instead the growers may s 


the resolutions adopted in Fort Wor 


indicate other remedies the s! 


want: 

(1) “Antiquated” parity price | 
for wool and other farm commoditi¢ 
replaced by new estimates in linc 


increased production costs, (2) a ¢ 


ernment wool research program 
bolster that of the industry, 
cial attention to strengthening wo 


its fight against synthetic fibers, (3 


efforts to set up national monument 
western ranch areas be abandoned 


neepl 


with e€ 


that ranchmen can reduce woo! costs ¥ 


grazing the public domain, (4) 


government wool be taken over | 


Dy t 


CCC as the best agency for the job 


e Herds ' 
effective is done, the sheep ranc/iet 


Decline—Unless — somethin 


TS Sav 


that there will be nothing to do but 
liquidate further the American herds. 


The sheep population already shows 4 
drop of 12% from the record high of 
1942, will be about 50,000,000 ths year 
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et flexible lighting 


MORE PRODUCTION 


Both machine and hand operations go 
faster, more smoothly, with controlled 
localized lighting. Dazor Floating Lamps 
help employees improve and maintain 
efficiency. 


HIGHER ACCURACY 


Adequate lighting aids precision, re- 
duces errors, conserves materials by 
cutting down spoilage. Dazor high 
intensity illumination is just right for 
inspection tasks. 


GREATER SAFETY 


By lighting dark areas and danger points, 
eliminating reflected glare, reducing eye- 
ies hy strain and fatigue, Dazor Floating Lamps 
1 help to check accidents at the source. 


LOWER COSTS 
Dazor Floating Lamps deliver produc- 
tive, economical light. Option of fivo- 
= rescent or incandescent lamps and 
4 base types provides a correct fit 


for each installation. 


UNIVERSAL BENCH PEDESTAL 


for each employee...each job... 


with DAZOR Flan LAMPS 


Employees differ...and jobs differ...in their 
lighting needs. That, in a nutshell, is the reason 
for the Dazor Floating Lamp—the first lamp with 
complete lighting flexibility at the point of work. 
The operator’s finger-tip touch floats the Dazor 
Lamp to the exact position desired, where it stays 
put without fastening. An enclosed balancing 
mechanism holds the lamp arm at the place 
chosen... firmly... automatically. 


At the left are typical advantages of Dazor illumi- 
nation on machine tools, assembly lines, inspec- 
tion benches and drafting boards. To gauge these 
economies fully, get details from your experi- 
enced and cooperative Dazor-appointed distribu- 
tor. If you'd like this 16-page de- 
scriptive booklet, ask for Booklet 
“B”; we'll send it promptly. 
Dazor Manufacturing Co., 4481 
Duncan Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 


Call your electrical wholesale supplier or write us 


but for the names of our distributors in your locality. 
erds. ° 
z 4 al DAZOR Flo] LAMPS 


baacxtt J FLUORESCENT ond INCANDESCENT 
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Potatoes Scarce 


Supplies are especially 
tight in the West as crop falls 
far below last year’s. Railway 
tie-ups aggravate situation. 


Idaho folks may be eating Maine po- 

tatoes before the winter is over. ‘The 
shortage is just that acute. 
@ Picture Is Reversed—About this time 
in the winter of 1944 the War Food 
Administration was buying potatoes to 
support grower prices. Heavy tonnage 
was sold for livestock feed at a govern- 
ment cost of more than $20,000,000 
(BW—leb.19'44,p 36). 

‘This winter the supply is short of 
military and civilian requirements, with 
»rices pushing the ceilings. ‘lo help re- 
ieve this situation-some 8,000,000 bu. 
of potatoes have been imported from 
Canada. 

@ Big Set-Aside Orders—The tightest 
civilian supply situation is in the West, 
where the Army has locked up big ton- 
nages of Idaho and other stock. In addi- 
tion, railroad tie-ups and bad weather 


have aggravated supply conditions in 


the East. 

Stocks of late potatoes in 18 surplus- 
producing states totaled 97,620,000 bu. 
this January, compared with 126,410,- 
000 last winter. Idaho, the biggest 
western surplus-producer, had only 13,- 
100,000 bu. on Jan. 1, compared with 
18,500,000 bu. on that date last year. 

Stocks in North Dakota were down 

from 10,300,000 bu. to 8,100,000 bu., 
and California supplies were the smallest 
on record. 
e Army Gets First Call—Maine had 32,- 
000,000 bu. against 35,200,000-bu. And 
because of heavy early season shipments 
of western stock, shippers in Maine had 
nearly one-third of the total available 
supply of potatoes on Jan. 1. 

WEA has issued an order giving the 
Army first call on supply in Aroostook 
County, Maine (where more than 90% 
of the Maine potatoes are produced). 
The remainder can be shipped com- 
mercially. Washington officials state 
that the order is not intended to restrict 
commercial shipments to the West. 
Similar orders had been put into effect 
last month in Idaho, California, and 
Oregon. 
@ Distribution Mixup—Some WFA po- 
tato specialists ruefully contemplate the 
unequal midwinter situation. They 
acknowledge that Idaho potatoes can 
still be bought in eastern markets, at 
the same time that California dealers 
have been trying to buy potatoes in 
Maine. 

One California dealer recently bought 
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and arranged for the shipment of 100 
carloads of Maine stock, but let the 
spuds go in the East for a brokerage 
profit instead. 

Chicago dealers have been buying 

spuds in Maine this season, too. So 
have dealers in Dallas. WFA men say 
that before the early California crop 
comes in, even consumers in Idaho may 
be eating Maine potatoes. ‘They say 
that this mixed-up situation wouldn't 
exist if action had been taken on early- 
season proposals to stop shipments of 
western potatoes at the Mississippi 
River. 
e Shipping Waste—They think that this 
would have prevented unnecessary 
cross-country hauling and made more 
potatoes available im both West and 
East. ‘hough supplies everywhere were 
smaller this Jan. 1 than last, the total 
was bigger than in 1942 or 1943. WFA 
expects the tightest phase of the supply 
situation to come in Apml and early 
May. 

The early crop in Florida and Texas 
is bigger this year than last, but because 
of low yields last season sharply reduced 
plantings are expected in other early 
states—Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and South Carolina. Indications are 
that plantings will be close to last year’s 
big crop in Kern County, Calif., and 
slightly larger in several other central 
California counties. 


Short Shortening 


Government's s=t-aside, 
lard fails to work as had be 
expected, and now point ys 
may have to be raised. _ 


Lard shortages which ]:.* fall y¢. 
threatened (BW —Oct.28'4+,p4? 
now struck. 

Housewives forehanded)y |aid in y 
stantial pantry inventories of shorten; 
around Christmas time, and retail 
stocks are relatively liberal 
household demand is at the momg 
consequently reduced, But bakers ; 
other commercial users are having 
hard time getting enough lard to al 
their normal production requiremen 
and the situation is likely to get wor 
@ Set-Aside Troubles—Key to the sit 
tion is the current set-aside order 
ernment needs were computed as ( 
of the total output of lard by U. $4 
spected plants. 

Assuming that 12 Ib. of cach hy 
dred-weight of live hog will tum i 
lard, the set-aside order was drafted 
provide that lard equaling 7}% of to 
live weight slaughtered weekly in 
spected plants must be offered for 2 
ernment purchase. But packers find 
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THE FREEZE ON CARLOADINGS 
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’ Winter traffic tie-ups and embargoes (page 19) have cut January carloadings. 


seasonal surplus of cars helped sustain loadings through the December stor 
but not all cars got through, and average daily car shortages have risen ft 
around 2,000 to 12,000 in the past seven weeks—hence the recent embarg 
designed to speed war freight and to permit rerouting of empties, now pres 


Sales 0; 
in great numbers in the wrong places. The tie-ups came at the close of the i >... 
roads’ biggest year; 1944 carloadings ran 2.5% over 1943, mainly because | 
movement of spring and summer traffic on the roads reached all-time lig 
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Now- even diapers are engineered! 


jes, even the diaper may be changed for the better 


..thanks to the versatility of the rayon fiber. 


Rayon, being man-made, can be tailor-made for a 


prticular job ...can be engineered to meet widely 
uying human needs. 

For instance, it is possible to produce a spun rayon 
pbric with a high degree of absorbency. This is one 
{ the characteristics that helps make spun rayon gar- 
ents for men and women more comfortable during 
unmer heat. And this same characteristic makes pos- 
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nf/MERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


args Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roanoke, Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Meadville, Pa.; 


pres 
the r 


USE Nitro, W. Va.; Front Royal, Va. 


hig xe BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS & 
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sible a more absorbent diaper. ..a basic improvement 


in this simplest and most fundamental of garments. 


This is an example of a mew use for a rayon fiber 
already in existence. Such developments are as much 
a part of the program of continuous research being 
carried on by the American Viscose Corporation ...as 


those that involve the creation of mew fibers. 


For the basic objective of this program is to bring 
better and better fabrics te all the people of America. 


cA better way 
to buy 


Rayon Fabrics 


This identification is awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN rayon, after 
they have d the CROWN Tests for 
serviceability. 


CROWN 
TESTED 
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“EVER HEAR OF IT 75 


PROBABLY THE BEST EXAMPLE OF HOW ALLIS-CHALMERS 
STUDIES AN INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS—EFFECTS PRIME ECONOMIES! 


This is the heart of the simple 
Texrope Multiple V-Belt that solved 
a problem plant engineers had been 
studying for years— power loss 
between motors and the industrial 
machines they drive. 


Just as typical as the Multiple 
V-Belt Drive is another important 
Allis-Chalmers’ development in the 
electronic field that aids the vast 
aluminum industry—the A-C Mer- 
cury Arc Rectifier. 


Multiple V-Belt Drives, invented 
by A-C, eliminated usual “jungle” 
of clumsy belts (shown above) driv- 
en by line shafts. Each machine 
could have its own motor and drive 
with better efficiency and economy. 


This giant electronic device inex- 
pensively and reliably converts a-c 
to d-c current—the electric power 
needed for electrolytic reduction of 
light metals. Again Allis-Chalmers 
helped solve a major problem. 


The whole field of power tran 
sion was revolutionized. Tod 
Multiple V-Belt Drives, made 
under license from A-C, drive? 
of all industrial machines tun 
out U.S. war and civilian sup} 


It helped assure the U. S. at 
adequate aluminum supply for 
production of fighting janes. 4 
Victory, it will help the lights 
industries introduce a host of 
products for America. 


Even on farms, A-C engineering is 
at work. It produced the first low- 
cost tractor, the All-Crop Harvester, 
the One-Man Hay Baler—machines 
that mean big savings in time and 
manpower on family-sized farms. 


Speeding food to America’s tables is 
another important Allis-Chalmers’ 
job. Packers, shippers, processers, 
canners all draw on Allis-Chalmers’ 
industrial experience for vital ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


A large part of the flour for 
bread and pastry is milled b 


mill—flour, steel, textile, cem: 
lumber—you’re likely to find 
share of equipment stamped 


A-C “Know-How” aids every in- 
dustry. Our scale model “Unit 
Sub Builder” Set saves time— 
helps you plan visually in work- 
ing out more efficient power 
distribution in your plant. 


Here you see just one small 
part of Allis-Chalmers’ vast 
manufacturing facilities. In 8 
huge plants, A-C builds the larg- 
est line of capital goods machin- 
ery and equipment in the world! 


problems. There’s an 
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help you! 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


machinery. In almost any kind 


Call on this wide range of ind 
trial experience in meeting nev 
wartime cost and product 


\ 


Chalmers office nearby that ca: 


TEAM UP WITH THIS “KNOW-HOW!” 


In this crucial period, when engineering skill is so urgently 
needed — put the Producer of the World’s Largest Line of 
Major Industrial Equipment to work for you! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Jag T in the BOSTON SYMPHONY 
PRODUCER OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST \ Mitek Dibeded, ee Oe 


LINE OF MAJOR INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


a 


Question: 


Which "Payroll Machine 


can ALSO produce your Accounts Receivable - 
Payables - Stock Records - Billing - General Ledgers ? 


ine | an 


VERSATILITY ... that’s the strong suit of the Remington Rand Auto- 
matic Balance Bookkeeping Machine. It permits quick change-over from 
one accounting routine to another—in a matter of seconds! 

YOU CAN ADD EXTRA REGISTERS or change their position... that’s 
the secret. They give you extra columns of accumulation, or quick change 
in capacity, without replacing or revamping the machine. You can add as 
many registers as the carriage width will allow. 

That’s why ONE of these “all-purpose” machines, working for you every 
day, can replace several “one-purpose” machines, idle except at peak periods. 
NOW ...when it’s time to study accounting costs again ... investigate the 
Automatic Balance Remington. It’s the only machine that gives you all- 
electric operation, automatic balances, fully visible writing line, direct 
subtraction in all registers—all the features that add up to maximum 
daily production with top-notch accuracy. 


Call your nearest Remington Rand office—or write us at Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Answer: 


Reninglon Rand 


Automatie Balanee 
Bookkeeping Machine 


The ONE machine for EVERY accounting record 


under this provision the, t bat 
for government buyers ne 
actually 75% of their tot d prody M 
tion. "a 
© California Respite—So t did 4 ply, 
supply promptly become |. (jis) 
that War Food Administ n hell bypré 
cancel the lard set-aside f: al 
that state. Expressed inte: * Wr pes c 
is to re-establish the Califo: ia setoe, 
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after the one-week holiday 

But packers see no pro! 
happening. Sole construc 
the California suspension, 
discover what happens in : 
the 74% set-aside is not : 
hardly become clear in | 
weeks, may even require th 
© Point Value to Rise?—B: t] 


of February, the trade feels pan 
become evident to Wash n thy mg 
either the Army will have to get aloy st glor 
with a smaller fraction of total lard oy ily thar 
put or OPA will have to boost poipfillihy com 


requirements. . | » met 
If the short supply of lard continy d just 
against the present point valuc, say iollliced in 
dustry economists, consumers thwarted. proct 
in buying lard will use for meats th N'45,p9 
coupons which OPA had quotaed folly Mines 
shortening. If that should happen, tall for m 
run on butcher shops might well by rly-pea 
worse than anything yet experienced. WiBec.23’4 
he year, 


STEVENS HOTEL SOLD reed to 


Conrad N. Hilton, who has bee 
negotiating for the Stevens Hotel of 
Chicago since 1938, finally got it las 
week for $7,500,000. He is the prin 
cipal stockholder of the Stevens: Hote 
Corp., which has entered into a con 
tract to buy the 3,000-room building 
from the Avenue Hotel Corp. 

Hilton and his associates purchased 
all the stock of the Stevens Hotel Cop 
shortly after that company had sold the 
building to the Army Air Forces fof 
$6,000,000 for use as a technical train 
ing school, in December, 1942 (B\\ 
Jan.2’43,p18). Avenue Hotel Cop 
bought the hotel from the Army fo 
$5,251,000 in September, 1943 (BW 
Sep.18’43,p32). 

Last week’s purchase will cancel 
suit, still pending, which Hilton brough 
about a year ago in the U. S. Distn 
Court in Chicago to restrain Avenu 
Hotel Corp. from using the name 
“Stevens.” ; 

Principal Avenue stockholder 1s ste 
phen H. Healy, Chicago contractor 
The Stevens, a consistent moncy los 
that cost about $28,000,000 in 1925 
is currently operating at capacity 1 
the first time in its history. [eputed 
reason for Avenue’s selling now 1s thé 
keeping the property would mcan dip 
ping into reserves to meet income 
payments. 
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su dMtine’s Star Role 


Pd Metal itself is in plentiful 
t di almpply, but more is needed for 
byproduct lead and cadmium; 
es clamor for more men. 


or two years the nonferrous mining 
austry has been in the position of a 
hy doing his level best while suffering 
value @R) slow anemia. Western produc- 
‘2\, (hy is barely holding its own with man- 
Ca Whey wer the great and apparently incur- 
’ AUS Cay ie disease. 
Jox in Zinc—The recent WPB 
jer drastically cutting uses of lead 
the en W_Jan.27’45,p68) demonstrates the 
t niu@fMowing shortage of this metal. Cad- 
thafiiom supplies, carefully husbanded 
Weht along, now are watched more care- 
d oulMillly than ever. And zinc, though in a 


nan ty ) 


poinffiliry comfortable situation itself, is the 
» metal because much of the lead 
‘ntinuediliad just about all of the cadmium pro- 


yed in this country are recovered in 
e process of refining zinc (BW —Jan. 
)'45,p9). 

Mives were told, in effect, to lump 
for manpower during the wave of 
ly-peace optimism last fall (BW— 
ae 2 ). Before the turn of 
he year, however, mine owners were 
ed to file labor requisitions with the 


United States Employment Service for 
estimated labor needs. 

Some of the Needs—All told, 63 
mines in five important nonferrous 
states—Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming—estimate they 
need 7,850 men to get production up to 
—— by May 1. 

Mine operators are glum about the 
prospects. They don’t believe that the 
manpower is to be had or that the rate 
of absenteeism can be reduced much. 
It’s hard to imagine a mining town 
which would take seriously a WPB ad- 
monition to close amusement places 
early, although everybody admits ab- 
senteeism traces to miners with money 
they don’t know what to do with. — 
@ Drain on Stockpile—The lead stock- 
pile, which once was believed by the 
trade to be a lush 270,000 tons, has 
been pulled down to about 80,000. It 
is feared that domestic production this 
year will not exceed 400,000 tons (496,- 
000 in 1942) and that imports will 
add no more than 300,000. With needs 
variously placed between 70,000 and 
90,000 tons a month, the stockpile 
would be eaten up by midyear even at 
the lower level of consumption. 

Cadmium (a white, heavy element, 
aptly named after the hero of Greek 
mythology who sowed dragon’s teeth 
which grew into fighting men) is ob- 
tained almost entirely from the flue- 
dust from zinc roasting furnaces, being 
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PLOW DIGS DITCHES BY THE MILE 


bpeeding installation of a war-urgent telephone line between Los Angeles and 
ban Diego is a specially designed rooter that plows cross-country, digging a 7-ft. 
litch for the cable. This huge machine, towed by two of Caterpillar’s big diesel 
tactors, precedes a cable trailer which lays the line in place and a bulldozer 
hat does the cover-up work. The rooter, which was designed and built by 
rost Bros., Santa Ana, Calif., is 10 ft. high, 12 ft. wide, and weighs 15 tons. 
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THE CASE FOR THE 


Catch Basin 
Sump! 
Fhe Crime! aa” cartridge life 


shortened by strangulation. 


F the Case! To save cartridge life 


by preventing villainous metal particles, 
carbon, mineral ash and moisture from 
reaching the cartridge. 


The Life Saver! The DeLuxe 


non- agitated Catch Basin Sump. 


the Facts of the Case/ 


DeLuxe Oil Filters contain a Catch 
Basin Sump which increases cartridge 
life and reduces cartridge replace- 
ment costs. The heavy, clogging par- 
ticles, instead of entering the car- 
tridge, drop into the non-agitated 
sump and are trapped there until 
drained off. This is one of many rea- 
sons why you save more when you 
have a DeLuxe. FREE BOOKLET 
explains a// the reasons for DeLuxe's 
superior performance. Write for your 
copy today. 


DELUXE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1425 Lake Street LaPorte, Indiana 


GoNSERVATION 1S OUR FIELD 


“4h' DELUXE 
on FILTER 


ACTUALLY CLEANSES OL = j 
{> 
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Unless you do have “time to burn”— time to “go 
ask Jones,” or to “wait ‘til I hear from the shipping 
room”— you can’t afford to be without the time- 
saving advantages of BELfone inter-office communi- 
cation. At the flick of a finger, BELfone gives you 
instant, speaking contact with any party you select 
in your plant or offices. You save time and energy, 
keep telephone lines cleared for outside calls, cease 
waiting for messengers or inter-office phone connec- 
tions, avoid errors and confusion, get quicker ac- 
tion on suggestions and instructions. No matter 
what your needs, there’s a BELfone Inter-commu- 
nication System that will bring you the best possi- 
ble results. Write today for details. 


BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, INC. 


ati ad 
1187 ESSEX AVE... COLUMBUS 3, OHIO Mote’ 
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FACTS a. THE MOTOR 
ror tHat MEW PRODUCT.-- 


Performance and design—primary con- 
siderations in product development, are 
importantly influenced by the specialized 
experience behind the motor application. 
Knowledge of design problems result- 
ing from successful development of all 
types of special a motors has 
frequently enabled Lamb Electric en- 
gineers to suggest changes which reduce 
product weight . . . improve compact- 
ness ... increase efficiency. 

Best time to discuss the motor is during 
the early stages of product development. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 
KENT, OHIO 


Electiic 


SPECIAL APPLICATION MOTORS 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER 


make “dwelling machine” in bid 


trapped in burlap bags 
Largest single source is A 
ing & Refining’s Glo 
Denver. 

@ Statistics Guarded—The:. ;. 
formation on recent output of 
mium, especially importan: 
because it is resistant to | 
of sea water. The industr 
demand will top supply b 
000 Ib. in the first half of : 
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House United 


Designer, plane builder 
and union leaders combine } 


for postwar mass market, 


In Wichita, Kan., this week, a mag 
aircraft plant is turning out parts fy 
a prototype model of a brand-new pred 
uct which currently interests the armed 
services and which, if it lives up to it 
billing, will be one of those “dream” 
items which promise to transform the 
postwar world. 

e Captures Labor’s Interest—The 3: 
craft plant involved is Beech Aircraft 
Corp. and it is making a house called 
the Dymaxion Dwelling Machine, w- 
der a contract with a newly formed con- 
pany of that name (BW—Dec.2’44,p64 
Ordinarily, revolutionary new develop. 
ments still in the blueprint stage don't 
make much real news. In labor circles, 
where emphasis is always on day-to-day 
realities, such projects rarely get a flicker, 
But Dymaxion . Dwelling Machines 
Inc., is different. It has been discussed 


San 


widely in union offices, and has been - 
the subject of official action by AFL’ ‘ 
International Assn. of Machinists. . 


@ Union Men on Board—Dymaxion is I 
important to unions because it brings ; 
labor and management together on a 

level where they've never met before. 

Among the members on Dymaxion’s 

board of directors are William S. Wa: 
serman, a Philadelphia capitalist; Lav- 
rence Hartnett, president of Geneml 
Motors of heath T. K. Quinn, for 
merly president of the Maxon adverti- 
ing agency and currently the president 
of the Monitor Equipment Com; 
and Harvey Brown, president of the 


| A.F.L.’s biggest union, the machin 


ists. Seats on the board also ar 
assured for a representative of C.I.0.'s 
even bigger auto workers union; am 
officer of the National Farmers Union; 
and, on his return from his current go 
ernment mission, Leon Henderson, 
original New Deal favorite, who was 4 
member of Dymaxion’s board before he 
resigned to go abroad on a_ special 
White House job. R. Buckminster 
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scussed LARGE manufacturer of automotive and 

Poy aircraft parts reports these improvements 

S, in the heating for upsetting of aluminum pro- 

as peller hub flanges for many of our fighters and 

mm, bombers, including the B-29 Superfortress: 

w The former batch heating method—hot, dirty, 
Wa. cumbersome and non-uniform—required 2% 
Law. hours to heat the hubs. Total output averaged 

cul 45 per hour. 

re The 5-station TOCCO Induction Heating 

Com: machine shown above—compact, clean, cool 
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and accurate—heats 9” of the 5%” diameter 
hubs to 800-850° F. uniformly throughout both 
length and cross-section. Every 47% seconds, a 
prop is ready for the upsetter which is shown at 
the left of the TOCCO machine. Output of this 
one TOCCO unit averages 70 per hour... 55% 
faster than former method. 


Find out how TOCCO can speed up your war 
production . . . improve your products and 
working conditions . . . cut your postwar costs. 


Write for free copy of “‘Results with TOCCO”. 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY, Dept. W. © Cleveland 1, Ohio 


" TOCCO 


INDUCTION 


HARDENING. . BRAZING 
ANNEALING. . HEATING 


Machine for Living 


A five-foot model of what was to 
become the Dymaxion Dwelling 
Machine first appeared in 1927. It 
was the invention of R. Buckminster 
Fuller. Fuller has become known to 
the public for his invention of a 
three-wheeled automobile, a 14-sided 
reconstruction of the territorial globe, 
and the Phelps Dodge bathroom 
which—complete with the walls and 
fixtures—can -be produced in four 
stamping operations. 

The name “Dymaxion” was 
coined by the late Waldo Warren. 
He acrosticised it out of dynamic, 
maximization, and tectonics, three 
words which crop up constantly in 
Fuller’s speech. 

e Brasshats Are Intrigued—Consid- 
erably modified since 1927, the pres- 
ent Dymaxion looks practical enough 
on paper to have won priorities from 
Washington for aluminum, steel, 

lastics, and rubber—full-scale models 
=a produced will be tested by the 
Army and Navy this spring. 

The services, to whom housing 
abroad, like everything else that re- 
quires transport, is largely a prob- 
lem in shipping space, are impressed 
by Dymaxion designs, despite a vocal 
group that considers some of Fuller's 
ideas strictly screwball. 

A preassembled, war-model Dy- 

maxion will provide more than 1,000 
ft. of floor space, yet weigh less than 
two tons and occupy less than 150 
cu. ft. of shipping space. This is the 
reason behind the interest of the 
British, French, Russian, Belgian, 
and Chinese governments. 
e And a Kitchen Sink—The civilian 
model for the postwar market will 
approximate the apnoenirt specifi- 
cations of the war model, but will 
also include air conditioning, elec- 
tronic household appliances, dust- 
proof, curved corners, plastic bath- 
rooms and wall surfaces, and mov- 
able walls. 

From the outside, the dwelling 
machine has the® domed silhouette 
of an igloo. In external appearance 
it consists of three layers. Just 
above whatever foundation there may 
be, and flush to the ground, is a 
band of aluminum, around the en- 
tire house, above which is a band of 
transparent plastic which can be com- 
pletely shuttered, capped by an 
aluminum cone. 

e Mast Houses Equipment—Set 
down right in the middle, and run- 
ning from earth through roof, is the 


“organic mast.” This is the en- 
gine of the dwelling machine. Into 
it are built heating, plumbing, re- 
frigerating, air-conditioning, laundry, 
rc i cooking, and bathroom 
units. Since the house is air-condi- 
tioned, no provision is made for 
opening the window area of the 
house, but panels may be slid back. 

The organic mast pokes through 

the roof, tapering into a streamlined 
ventilator which provides the only 
break in Dymaxion’s perfectly semi- 
spherical profile. This ventilator is 
engineered to prevent the machine's 
exhalations from being inhaled. 
e Plastic Pie—Sliced—Inside of the 
house, under the ceiling which tap- 
ers 8 ft. to 16 ft. above a flat floor, 
the movable walls permit any num- 
ber of rooms but, like cuts of a pie, 
a big slice for junior will mean less 
for the rest of the family. 

Interior walls will be surfaced with 
plastic fabrics available in a variety 
of finishes, designs, and colors. Neu- 
tral colors can be expected to be in 
greatest demand, because elective 
equipment will include lighting fil- 
tered through colored slides, provid- 
ing a change in interior color at will. 
The peripheral wall of the Dymaxion 
curves so slightly that a bed or couch 
of conventional design placed along 
the outer wall is not incongruous. En- 
larging the house can be achieved by 
lifting the cone and adding a floor. 
Or the entire house can be traded in 
for a larger model. Although Dymax- 
ion claims its product has as great 
a life expectancy as a house of stand- 
ard construction, its inventor looks 
forward to obsoleting it every ten 
years by producing improved models. 

The dwelling midiies is dome- 
shaped because of cost factors, as- 
sumed efficiency of operation, and 
the need for stability. According to 


Fuller, the high winds of the Arctic 


have never been known to blow over 
an Eskimo igloo. 
® Dealer Distribution—Distribution 
will eventually be through local deal- 
ers, who will operate Tike automo- 
bile showrooms. 

Once at the site, the Dymaxion is 
designed to be assembled in less than 
a day. If the house is to be located 
in a highly unionized area, and build- 
ing trades unions show an inclina- 
tion to wrangle over which craft 
should assemble it, Harvey Brown’s 
A.F.L. machinists will presumably 
be happy to step in and do the job. 


Fuller, scientist, ex-Naval 
inventor of the Dymaxion joys ,. 
sides over the board as chairinan_ ae 

The claim of prefabricated hoy 
to a mass market is strongly cntesteq 
the building construction indysp 
Building contractors and ma: ifacturer 
of some building material, stanq ,, 
lose by any revolution in housing, py 
being only a small group in the poe. 
lation, they rely on_ building trade 
workers to carry their fight for presen. 
tion of the status quo in constructioy 
Highly organized—indeed the hard 
of the A.F.L.’s power—the buildin, 
trades unions have always been able t) 
rally the leaders of millions of othe, 
workers to their support in protectin: 
their immediate job interests. : 

Dymaxion seeks to meet the problem 
of organized labor’s opposition by tak. 
ing labor into pattnerihip. For perhaps 
the first time in the history of Amer. 
ican business, a corporation has bees 
established which, in its certificate of 
incorporation, asserts that it will “pro. 
vide through a corporate medium an 
organization to be managed and directed 
by labor, capital, and science to their 
collective profit. . . .” 

The corporation’s by-laws provide 
that stockholders shall elect one mem. 
ber of the board of directors froy 
A.F.L.’s International Assn. of Machin. 
ists; one from C.I.O.’s United Auto- 
mobile Workers, and one from the 
National Farmers Union. 

e Meet in Rep. Luce’s Office—The 
labor-management cooperation angle in 
the new company developed after Fuller 
met two young ‘union men, quite | 

accident, in the Washington office of 
Rep. Clare Luce. He was there to Junc! 
with an old friend. They were there t 
discuss some pending labor legislation 
They soon found they had common in- 
terests. 

The two young men were Gregor 
Bardacke and Herman Wolf, since } 
come vice-president and secretary-treay 
urer, respectively, of Dymaxion Dwell 
ing Machines, Inc. Both had_back- 
grounds as officials in the labor move- 
ment, Bardacke with the hatters’ union, 
Wolf with the ladies’ garment worker 
Fuller told them that he wanted labor 
support for his projected housing bus 
ness and that if old prejudices could be 
erased it could be a great asset. He talked 
about the thousands, perhaps millions, 
of postwar jobs in the new industry he 
envisioned, and about workers’ need for 
better homes. 

e Philadelphia Financier Joins—Bar- 
dacke and Wolf were fired by J'ullers 
enthusiasm and they joined him m 
founding the new enterprise. 'inanct 
was their first problem, but since they 
were convinced that labor had to be 1 
the enterprise from the very start, the 
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PHENOLIC 
RESINS 


w’S NOT THE RUG THAT TAKES 
THE BEATING 


It’s the good old prewar vacuum cleaner itself that’s 
taking the beating these days. However, if yours is one 
of those which are housed in durable Durez phenolic 
plastic cases, these cases will take plenty of punishment 
and still do their job. For the Durez phenolic molding 
compound used for this purpose possesses excellent 
impact resistance properties which insure the vacuum 
cleaner of a long useful life. Add to this, the snappy 
looking appearance and perfect insulation which this 
Durez housing affords and you can appreciate the 
benefits of selecting a plastic that fits the job. There 
are more than 300 versatile Durez molding compounds 
which are daily proving their worth under all types of 
conditions in thousands of different products ...com- 
pounds which are valuable to men with imaginative 
ideas for post-victory markets. 


a 


HOW TO BREAK A WHITTLER’S KNIFE 


Just let him go to work on some Durez resin impreg- 
nated plywood, he’ll think he’s whittling on a rock 
For Durez impregnating resins not only produce a 
permanent bond, but impart tremendous hardness and 
strength to the wood. The unusual properties which 
these phenolic resins give to wood — in making ply- 
wood — have rendered them invaluable to wartime 
industry ...and to progressive post-war planners. 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS 


ARMOR FOR METALS 


Even the toughest of metals need protection . , . from 
corrosion, moisture, acids, alkalies, etc. Durez phenolic 
resin varnishes provide this to the utmost degree, with 
ease of application as an added feature. As protective 
coatings for machinery, automobiles, metal equipment, 
the insides of metal containers, and similar type prod- 
ucts, these phenolic resins are daily doing a tremen 
dously effective job. 


A quarter century’s experience in suc- 


cessful product development in prac- 
tically all fields of industry goes to 
make up the background of Durez 
technicians. This experience embraces 
the entire field of phenolic plastics. For 
Durez has long specialized in produc- 
ing a complete line of phenolics from 
molding compounds through industrial 


resins to the oil soluble resins... a line 
which has been developed only after 
extensive research has proven each 
phenolic to be outstanding for the 
specific job for which it was designed, 
The tremendous resources which the 
Durez organization has to offer are 


available at all times to you and your 
custom molder towards the solution 
of any material problem which you 
may have in connection with the de- 
velopment of your post-victory prod. 
ucts. Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
242 Walck Road, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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THOSE WHO AFFORD TO MAKE 


ERRORS IN MEASURING VALUABLE 
STORED L/QUIDS CHOOSE — 


LIQUIDOMETER Zn Gayo 


“THEYRE ALWAYS DEPENDABL 


100% automatic. 

No pumps, valves; or aux- 
iliary units needed to read 
them. 

Models available for either 
remote or direct readings. 
Accuracy unaffected <4 
specific gravity of tan 
liquid. 

aepeocer by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for gauging 
hazardous liquids. 


Write for complete details, 


u LIQUIDOMETER 


CUM £ 
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See itn dat ah 
pee ae 


@ Are you ready to meet severe postwar 
competition? Our ‘New Products Service 
for Manufacturers” will enable you to ob- 
tain new products and processes without 
encountering the usual expense and diffi- 
culties. In addition to the many products 
now available, we have a steady flow 
coming in as the result of our long expe- 
rience and organized effort in this field. 


We study your facilities, experience and 
distribution set-up and submit only the 
items that deserve serious consideration. 
Our engineering background has proved 
invaluable to clients having difficulty 
deciding what type products they should 
seek. Here is a reasonable cost service 
that will begin to function immediately 
for your company 


Time is valuable. Phone, wire or 
write for details of this service. 


New Products Division 


DESIGNERS FOR INDUSTRY, INC. 
2915 DETROIT AVENUE + DEPT. 8 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


trio met with and tumed down support 
from a dozen capitalists before they 
found one who shared their views. 

He was William S. Wasserman, 
former lend-lease administrator in 
Australia, member of numerous cor- 
porate boards of directors, and president 
of a Philadelphia investment trust com- 
pany. 

Wasserman jumped at the invitation 
to help raise money and accepted the 
presidency of the corporation. 

Meanwhile Bardacke and Wolf were 
carrying the new gospel into union 
offices all over the East. They made 
particularly effective missionaries _be- 
cause both were important figures in the 
War Production Board’s promotion of 
labor-management committees in war 
plants. Wolf, in fact, had been operat- 
ing man behind the War Production 
Drive. 

e Jobs for Aircraft Workers—Many of 
the union bosses approached were as 
suspicious of the whole idea as were 
some businessmen. Finally, Bardacke 
visited Harvey Brown, head of the ma- 
chinists, one of the most powerful units 
in the A.F.L. Bardacke outlined the 
a to Brown, told him that 

ymaxions were going to be manufac- 
tured exclusively in aircraft plants where 
at least half of Brown’s membership is 
employed. Then she asked, “What hn 
does your union have best relations 
with?’ 

“That's easy,” Brown answered with- 
out hesitation, “It’s Beech out in 
Wichita.” 

“Will you arrange an appointment 
for us with Beech management?” was 
Bardacke’s next question. 

“Sure, why not,”” was Brown’s reply. 
And out. of his subsequent action, an 
unusual step for a labor leader, came the 
Spesacion Doach deal by which Beech 
would manufacture houses to Dy- 
maxion’s specifications and the housing 
company would market them. This was 
followed by the even more unusual 
arrangement of the machinists union’s 
accepting Dymaxion’s invitation and 
putting their president on the com- 
pany’s board. 

Wolf and Bardacke next approached 
C.1.0.’s auto workers who, along with 
the machinists, represent nearly a mil- 
lion aircraft workers, and got their 
tentative approval to having one of their 
officials made a Dymaxion director. 
U.A.W. is scheduled to act officially on 
the Dymaxion invitation at its next 
executive board meeting. 

e Planned for’Assembly Line—Not only 
is the dwelling maohine designed to be 
manufactured on air€raft assembly lines 
out of the same material that goes into 
planes (box, page 42), but it will utilize 
the same mee skills. That’s why Dymax- 
ion got warm support from the unions 
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that operate in the aircra{ 
© Beech Benefiting Now—A: 
the Dymaxion tie-up to Be: 
aircraft output—have alre: 
more than just potential. 

During the two months bef!ure Beg 
and Dymaxion teamed up, ! rerafh 
company hired 1,507 new workers 9 
lost 1,716 old hands, for a n vk 
ment loss of 209. On Oct. 23, the Beec, 
Dymaxion agreement was cons \inmat: 
and in no week since, up to the end » 
the year, has Beech lost more wore. 
than it has hired. In fact, for the fr 
two months after Dymaxion came ; 
Wichita, Beech showed a net gain ; 
employment of 782. When asked aboy: 
the abrupt change in his personnel pj 
ture by the War Production Boarj 
John P. Gaty, vice-president and ge 
eral manager of Beech, reported that th. 
announcement that Beech miglit mak 
the Dymaxion product “has material) 
contributed to our ability to hold pe 
ple on the job during the present man 
power situation.” 

Dymaxion helped reverse the tum 
over trend at Beech because workers say 
what Gaty had seen, the possibility of a 
postwar housing industry which teal} 
utilized their skills. They were con. 
vinced that they did not have to shift 
jobs for postwar security because their 
company and their union had joined in 
the new project. 
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More Insurance? 


Record volume of accident 
and health coverage is expected 
by underwriters; warn against 
haste on social security. 


Representatives of the nation’s 2,700 
underwriters left the three-day confer. 
ence of the National Assn. of Accident 
& Health Underwriters in Omaha last 
month-end, convinced that the industry 
is entering the biggest year in its histon 
e New Business Sighted—Two facton 
are expected by the underwriters t 
push 1945 business to a record $55); 
000,000 volume. They are (1) the i 
creased buying of accident and health 
coverage by war and industrial plants, 
and (2) more people have become acc'- 
dent-conscious and have full pockets and 
not too many items available on w hich 
to spend their surplus cash. 

The underwriters devoted much time 
to listening to speeches attacking ¢x- 
tension of the federal social secunt 
program, and expressed the opinion 
that any such broad extension of the 

rogram as outlined by President 
Roosevelt in his approval of the freezing 
of social security taxes should await re 
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3 OTHER TYPES 
OF PROTECTION 


a 


Form ] — General Purpose 
Application 


a 


Splash Proof Protection 


Centur 
Explosion Proof 
Motor 


PROTECT LIFE « PROPER 
PRODUCTION with Century 


Explosion Proof Motors | 


entury Explosion Proof motors protect you, your employees, 
Cc and your plant against explosions and fire when they are 
located in atmospheres charged with explosive mixtures of 
alcohols, acetone, lacquer solvent vapors, natural gas, petro- 
leum products, gasoline, naphtha, grain dusts, and other 
explosive dusts. These explosive hazards come under classi- 
fications Class I Group D and Class II Group G of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 

Century Explosion Proof motors are made with many varia- 
tions in operating characteristics, such as high torque, normal 
torque, low torque, multiple speed. 

Forced air cooling fans carry off the heat produced by the 
motor operation. This keeps the vital parts of the motor cool 
and, in addition, blows dust out of the air passages and keeps 
the motor frame clean. 

The contour of the motor frame is smooth and streamlined, 
making it easier to keep the outside of the motor clean and 
neat in appearance. 

If hazardous atmospheric conditions are a problem in your 
plant, ask a Century engineer to give you complete informa- 
tion on Century's Explosion Proof motors. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street. St. Louis 3, Missouri 


Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


PC FOAMGLAS 


iT GROWS AND GROWS 


@ Interest in PC Foamglas, the new cellu- 
lar glass insulating material, keeps grow- 
ing and growing. Plant owners all over the 
country are using it to insulate roofs, 
floors, walls, equipment. 

PC Foamglas prevents condensation, 
Helps maintain temperature and humid- 
ity levels. It is impervious to acid fumes, 
moisture, vapor. It’s verminproof and fire- 
proof. Best of all, its insulation value is 
permanent ... lasts as long as the building 
stands. Check these advantages against 
the insulation you are now using and note 
the difference. 

Send today for free booklets describing 
this insulating material that stays new. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Room 611, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
* Also manufacturers of PC Glass Blocks * 


INSULATION 


turn to the country of ser 

will be vitally affected. 

e Medical Aid Discussed—S; 
aid proposals, such as the 

ifornia and Rhode Island p 
Jan.13’45,p32), also receiv« 
able attention. Dr. C. M 

dean of Creighton Univer 

of Medicine, told the con, 
medical services should be 

readily available but opposed 
cally controlled programs. II 
cooperation of the medical 
and the insurance industrn 
ister medical care to the pub 
sufficient representation of 
on company boards. 

Che underwriters intend t 
attention to medical insura 
source of new business. T] 
done through the riders on 
cover medical and doctor b: 
| tinguished from hospitalizat 
| age. 

e Women as Agents—The 
heard the suggestion by M 
Smith of Cleveland, a regiona 
| ger for Great Northern Life | 
Co., that the time has come fo 
to enter the industry as agent 
he management of. the cor 
solved one problem of most 
tions—delegates straying and 
from meetings. A cocktail hour, 
the drinks were on the Omaha 
writers who acted as hosts, lost 
a delegate between two aftern 
sions. Costs to the hosts were « 
at between $1,200 and $1,501 


HOUSING PLAN REVIVED 


\ plan to erect an apartment 
ing in Washington for congressme 
| their homeless page boys, and 
| legislative aides was resurrected 
| week when Rep. Luther Patrick of A 
bama refurbished an earlier | 
barring any suggestion that taxpayer 
should foot the bill. 

Private builders, handicapped 
priorities on ordinary civilian jobs 
bled the bait of a possible congression 
priority and snapped for the conttract 
Some even had blueprints ready, w! 
others offered suburban land and 
dreams as an $11,000,000 project 

If the 31 homeless senators and 1 
resentatives, and the 31 homeless page 
boys, can get the bill approved, privat 
| contractors will put up the mone 
(probably $3,000,000), build, maintain, 
and manage two buildings on Capit 
Hill near the House Office Building 
on land now empty. Air-conditioned 
apartments renting from $60 to $1254 
month of sizes suitable for bachelors 
and congressmen with families, set 
iced with basement shops, plus a dormr 
tory for the boys and a kindergart: 
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nal. children, are being dis- 


congls 


cusse< 
New congressmen elected last Novem- 


ber who have had to camp in rooming 
houses or hunt for houses to buy 
(BWW —} 1.20°45,p22) are unanimously 
hehin«! the measure. Patrick, back after 
being absent one term, says that the 
must promise rental prefer- 


build: 
r his legislative proteges. He 


ence 
thinks the construction can get under 
way by May. 

Private ownership will slice away 
wnother obstacle. ere’s a law for- 


bidding congressmen to rent any part of 
a federally owned building. 


Gliders Again 


U.S. steps up production 
of engineless aircraft, extends 
all contracts, and authorizes 
several new ones. 


Glider production, scheduled prac- 
tically to cease with the end of 1944, 


has been stepped up to several hundred | 


a month, In some quarters this is in- 
terpreted as implying a big air operation 
in an invasion of the China coast. 

¢ Contracts Extended—All contracts for 
gliders have been extended and several 
new contracts have been authorized, in- 
cluding a sizable one to Gibson Re- 
frigerator Co. of Greenville, Mich., 
which has just let a $5,000,000 sub- 
contract to Grand Rapids Industries. 

Grand Rapids Industries, composed 

of 15 furniture and woodworking plants, 
manufactured wings and other glider 
assembly parts under a previous con- 
tract. It is one of about ten concerns 
which were in the original glider con- 
struction program (BW—Jun.13’42, 
p62). 
«Waco Improves Design—Principal 
glider designer has been the Waco 
Aircraft Co. Main dependence of the 
Army and Navy is on Waco’s CG-4A, 
although an improved version, the 
CG-15A, is going into production at 
Waco’s Troy (Ohio) plant. 

The CG-4A has a useful load of 

3,427 Ib., carries a crew of two and 
13 passengers. It has a speed of about 
150 unk, and has been towed by 
many types of combat craft including 
the Douglas C-47, Curtiss C-46, Boeing 
B-17, Consolidated Vultee B-24, and 
North American B-25’s and on some oc- 
casions by fighter craft. 
* Proved in Invasion—Despite admitted 
shortcomings in its performance, the 
CG-4A spearheaded the invasions of 
Sicily, Burma, Normandy, and Hol- 
land. The accelerated production pro- 
gram is based largely on this craft. 
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ROUSTABOUT 


many other jobs 


Roustabout saves you time 
and money on these and 


= | 


Big stuff off and on 
trucks, freight cars 
Moving large 
machines 

Handling bales, 
boxes, drums 
Moving big castings, 
motors, railroad and 
marine gear 

Loading air transport 
planes 

Handling tanks, 

pipe, structural steel 
installing heavy 
valves and fittings 


C 5 
a8) Roustabout Crane 


y 


5 always something heavy to be 
moved, loaded, unloaded, stacked —reg- 
ular and emergency jobs. You do such jobs 
quickly, without special crews taken from 
other work, at low cost, with a Roustabour 
Crane. Always ready where and when you 
want it, powerful, versatile —loads to 7/2 tons, 
ball-bearing boom turntable, gears in oil— 
built for years of overwork. 

Write at once for the story of this handy 
fast-action load-handler, which hundreds of 
plants regard as indispensable. 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 


600 Newman Street, Mansfield, Ohio 
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By Hughes-Keenan 


86 Pieces 
Gaged © 
Per Minute 


Thanks to 
MICRO 
SWITCHES 


The “Gage-O-Matic” precision gaging machine built by 
the General Control Company for Hamilton Standard Pro- 
pellors is truly an ingenious device. It is used for high-speed 
multiple-dimension gaging of small parts to determine 
whether they are within allowable tolerance. 

Electrical control is provided by pairs of Micro Switches, 
actuated by micrometer heads mounted on a sliding bar. If 
part being tested is in tolerance, one Micro Switch is actuated 
... if under tolerance, doth are actuated . . . if over tolerance, 
neither is actuated, 

This is only one example of Micro Switch’s adaptability 
to a wide range of unusual tasks in war and peace produc- 
tion. Although small-sized and sensitive, Micro Switches 
are durable and dependable. Your engineers should have our 
Handbook-Catalog. Write for copies. 


Micro Switches do fantastic things 


They control temperatures, help to package products, bottle fluids, 
record airplane flights, make change, dispense drinks, heat water, 
steer ships, control electronic tubes . .. do 1,001 odd but important 
jobs in industry and commerce! Doubtless Micro Switch can serve 
your business by cutting costs, speeding production, or even im- 
proving your present or planned product. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK BUY EXTRA WAR BONDS 
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Smoll parts are fed through in- 
clined chute by rotating hopper. 
Part is stopped at intervals by 
solenoid-controlled levers, and 
positioned between gaging 
plunger and anvil. Solenoid on 
gaging head is released, and the 
spring permits plunger assembly 
to descend and contact the part. 
After gaging, assembly is raised 
by solenoid, and part (if accept- 
able) advanced to next stage. /f 
found to be over or under toler- 
ance, part is dropped through a 
tube to proper rejection drawer, 
thus segregating rejected ports 
for their particular defect. 


The basic Micro Switch is a thumb- 
size, feather-light, plastic enclosed, 
precision, snap-acting switch, Un- 
derwriters’ listed and rated ot 
1200 V. A., at 125 to 460 volts 
a-c. Capacity on d-c depends on 
load characteristics. Accurate re- 
producibility of performance is 


maintained over millions of operations. Basic switches of 
different characteristics are combined with various actuctors 
and metal housings to meet a wide range of requirements. 


PRODUCTION 


Fish Chemicals 


Caffeine synthesis and 
plastic development may leadto 
completely new derivative uses. 
Fish waste is utilized. 


[hat fish may become “more im- 
portant as a source of chemicals for in- 
dustry than as food for the table” is a 
prediction that will not be accepted 
wholeheartedly by a protein-hungry 
public during the current beef. strin- 
ency. 
¢ Caffeine From Waste—Yet it’s the 
considered dream of two marine scien- 
tists who have already succeeded in syn- 
thesizing caffeine from fish waste and 
ie looking forward to the postwar day 
when “aquatic plastics” and a promis- 
ing list of other new ocean products 
will compete item for item with similar 
developments based on petroleum chem- 
istry or the synthesis of coal tar. 

Dr. W. E. Decker, technical director 
of Ivano, Inc., and E. R. Edson, chief 
chemist of LePage’s, Inc., are awate of 
the fact that caffeine synthesized by 
fish chemistry is more expensive than 
natural caffeine extracted from coffee 
beans, cocoa shells, and tea leaves, but 
they feel as scientists that any economic 
disabitity is outweighed by their success 
in producing the identical heart’ and 
brain drug that supplies the well-known 


“lift” in tea, coffee, and several cola 
beverages. 

e For Goverment Use—Sales are no 
problem until the war is won anyway, 
because the government is taking all 
of the allocated drug that can be pro- 
duced in Ivano’s plant at Malden, 


Mass., and is asking for more. Wher 


the time comes, Decker thinks that his 
company will have enough other by 
products developed so that the success 
or failure of commercial production of 
caffeine won’t matter. 

Ivano, which is an affiliate of the 
Simoniz Co., long known for its auto- 
mobile polishes, became interested in 
fish chemistry back in 1918 when the 
World War dried up European sources 
of pearl essence for lacquers, artificial 
pearl beads, and fancy wrapping papers. 

LePage’s interest antedated that, not 

only because its broad line of fish glues 
had to be produced under close B came 
ical supervision but by reason of huge 
quantities of odorous fish wastes that 
accumulated in its plant at Gloucester, 
Mass. 
@ Directly to Fish—Decker got together 
with Edson on the assumption that 
pearl essence was a crystalline form of 
guanine which could be synthesized 
from the purine to be found in fish. 
Since purine is C;H,N,, and guanine is 
C;H,N,O, you just had to add an atom 
each of hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, 
and there you would be. 

Instead of making the guanine from 
guano, which is the excrement of fish- 


catmg sea fowl, they would go directly 
to fish; Ivano would haul slurry from 
LePage’s mammoth holding tanks at 
Gloucester to the Malden, thus provid 
ing inexpensive tidbits of flesh, skin, 
and bones that are thrown off in the 
process of glue making. 

¢ Luster Was Lacking—Decker was abl 
to extract the purine all right, but th 
guanine synthesized from it after a series 
of false and discouraging starts wa 
an amorphous type with no more pearl 
luster to it than an ancient lead nickel 
He found a way to crystallize it—still no 
luster of the kind he sought. 

The last hurdle was a tough one. Hi 
and his staff discovered that the bril 
liantly iridescent pearl essence obtained 
from fish scales by the hand-scraping 
method is not pure crystalline guanine 
as he had believed, but guanine in com 
bination with a proteinaceous colloid 

Upshot is that they have, with th« 
help of LePage’s chemists, recent]; 
isolated the colloid from the same fish 
slurry that produces the guanine, 
have solved the combining of the two 
substances, and are already finding 
varied markets for the resultant syn 
thetic pearl essence. It is being made 
in translucent and opaque types that 
after the war will add luster not only to 
automobile lacquers, but also to printing 
inks, and papers, packing papers, furni 
ture finishes, molded plastics, and possi 
bly to the emulsions of photographic 
printing papcrs. 

@ Used With Plasma—Caffeine synthe 
sis is the natural and very logical out 
growth of guanine research, although 
Decker admits freely he would never 
have considered it during normal times 
It was not until there was an acute 


LOGGING “CAT” JOINS THE ARMY 


Originally designed for logging operations, special wide- 
treaded tractors are going to Alaska where they'll serve 
as cross-country snow cruisers for rescuing downed Army 
flyers and salvaging their planes. Only slight modifica- 
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tions were required to enable these “cats” to haul four 


men and 4,000-Ib. loads over the roughest terrain and 


deepest snows. Large aluminum cabs are among thie 
additions made by Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. which built 
the cruisers at Portland, Ore., with an eye toward making 
them after the war for use in mining, trapping, logging 
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ere's a Book about 


THE RIGHT MEN- 
(MN THE RIGHT PLANT- 
WITH THE RIGHT EQUIPMENT- 


and the Right Answers for YOU 


 igenenren: experienced, resourceful production men— 

a spacious, well-lighted, thoroughly modern plant 
—up-to-the-minute equipment—that’s the Acme setup 
and it goes far toward explaining why Acme does a 
superior job. 

We're proud of Acme people, Acme plants, Acme 
equipment; and we've told you about them in a new 
book you'll enjoy reading, called Acme for Action. Brief, 
factual, illustrated with some 150 photographs, this 
book will really acquaint you with the men who 
make Acme products and the place where those products 
are turned out. 


Whether you need Acme Aluminum Alloy Permanent 
Mold castings—or dies, jigs, patterns—special tools 
for new or unusual jobs—or general engineering or pro- 
duction advice and suggestions—Acme men can find 
the right answer to your problem. Write today for Acme 
for Action, and your copy will be promptly forwarded, 
} with no cost or obligation to you. 


military shortage of the stim 


tidine, lysine—are available in consider 
able quantity. In the gristly connective 
tissues that hold the bones of fish to- 
gether, as in any vertebrate, is collagen 
which is considered capable of refine 
ment for gelatine -table desserts and 
water-white glues of new characteristic 
for industry. Gelatin must be made 
from fresh fish, and freshness also at- 
fects glue color. 
e Similar in Appearance—Plastics now 
in the experimental stage are expected 
to resemble those made from soybeans, 
if only because they are both based on 
the nitrogenous compounds in protein. 
Vitamins and other high-profit phar- 
maceuticals which are under serious con- 
sideration will have the same point of 
origin as the traditional byproducts ot 
the fishing industry—fish meal for ferti- 
lizer and stock feed, glue for home and 
industry, and oil for everything trom 


assists blood plasma in | 
shock that he recalled th he! 
in the chemical composit cal 
two substances. He 
Detailing the apparently lab 
—the cookings and distillati nd cr wh 
tallizations and methylations—+\\at ¢-,,, ev’ 
form guanine’s C,H,N,O int de 
C,H,.N,O, gives no adequai 7 * 
the intricate research precedii. the ». ot! 
tual synthesis. Guanine bex fic 
thine (C;H,N,O,). Further da 
results in methyl-xanthine, fis 
xanthine, and finally the tri: ck 
thine that is caffeine. ot 
e Production Ratio—One pound of ; 
white crystalline stimulant is obtyine. be 
from about 105 Ib. of fish wa es Pe 
ratio gives some idea of h Pp 
slurry is required from LePage’s “fre, Ca 
water pond.” Fact is current prod se 
tion (the amount of which is restricte; tu 
information) sometimes outruns tha an 
raw material supply and additional top. - 
nages must be sought not only in the re 
waste of fish freezing plants but in i 
fresh fish with no ready market ” 
Decker thinks that the eventual {yl h 
development of fish chemistry m: 
make it worth the while of fishing fleet ¢ 
to haul species to port that they noy . 
cull from their nets. 
@ Easily Available—What he and Edson 
keep constantly in the forefront of their te 
minds is that fish are a source of certain 
ready-made chemicals and intermediat: f 
Thus, they have a head start over similar 
researchers in coal and petroleum chem- . 
istry. There are amine acids and purine 
bases that can be had by selective ev- : 
traction without the trouble and expen : 
of synthesizing them from various car- 
riers of nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon diox- 
ide, and sulphur. : 
Melanine, one of the pigments that 
gives color to negroid skin, is present 
Various amines—arginine, cystine, hi | 
' 
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leather dressing to paints and varnishes. 
~ Edson says that the “eventual in- 
herent physical qualities of fish, chemi- 
cally speaking, cannot be predicted.” 
He and Decker see a series of careful 
laboratory steps developing to a point 
where a whole line of chemicals is 
evolved, opening up a new field of 
deri' ative uses. 
e Bone Byproducts—Just recently, an- 
other chemist who specializes in plas- 
tics predicted that scientists would some 
day make use of the bone structure of 
ash, beeause he says that the “‘skeletons 
closely resemble the resinous structure 
of nylon, the miracle synthetic.” 
Neither Decker nor Edson, nor the 
business executives of Ivano and Le- 
Page’s for that matter, are taking the 
prediction too seriously until they have 
carried their present schedule of re- 
search considerably closer to commercial 
fulfillment. But they can’t help think- 
ing of the impact that the original 
coal-and-air-and-water nylon has made 
on the silk, rayon, plastics, and cordage 
industries and wondering if they have 
set the sights of fish Reiniseny quite 
high enough. 


Swift Vulcanizing 


Electronic technique said 
to reduce the time of process 
from hours under steam-jacket 
method to minutes. 


Patents that cover electronic vulcan- 
izing of rubber in tire manufacture, 
high-frequency electrostatic heating of 
thermosetting resins, and the bonding 
of plywood by electronic heating have 
been acquired by B. F. Goodrich Co. 
and the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
¢ Vulcanizing Speeded—The most im- 
mediate interest in the patents, from a 
tire maker’s point of view, arises from 
the claim that tire rubber now can be 
vulcanized (combined with sulphur) in 
a period of minutes, by electronic heat- 
ing, whereas the steam-jacket method 
in ‘conventional use takes hours. 

The Goodrich-Firestone _ patents 
originally were issued to H. A. Leduc 
and R. A. Dufor, whose research, dating 
back to 1920, was underwritten by the 
French government, and by E. E. W. 
Kassner of Switzerland. 

Like the “spot welder” type of re- 
pair vulcanizer recently invented for 
Army use (BW-—Jul.8’44,p80), the 
Leduc-Dufor-Kassner method would dis- 
pense with preheating of molds and 
permit the use of lighter, streamlined 
equipment. 
¢ Available to Competitors—Although 


these patents do not cover the entire 
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ve 


‘John Doe, M.D. 


(MAIL DIRECTOR) 


“| DON'T WANT TO SEEM CONCEITED, 
but since I’ve had this job, I’ve done 
wonders for our mailroom, not the 
least of which was getting the boss 
to put in a complete U. S. Postal 
Meter mail-handling system. And 
did it pull the plug on mail distribu- 
tion! Now, everyone gets his mail 


”? 


on time! 


*...AND WHAT A JOB IT DOES on 
outgoing mail! Thanks to our 
U. S. Postal Meter system, there 
are no more late afternoon jams 
in the mailroom . . . and no more 
missed trains or planes. Each day's 
mail is handled easily and smoothly 
so that it goes out on schedule. 
The operation of every depart- 
ment has been speeded up!” 


HERE IS A BRIGHT YOUNG MAN— the 
kind of person you need for your 
mailroom. We suggest you solve your 
mail-handling problems by putting a 
real Mail Director in charge . . . and 
getting in touch with a U. S. Postal 
Meter specialist who will gladly sug- 
gest ways and means of modernizing 
your mailroom operations. 


Metered Mail Systems... Postal and Parcel Pos? Scales . .. Letter Openers ... Envelope 
Sealers... Multipost Stamp Affixers... Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


( ONERD a USP STAL METER DIVISION 


CORPORATION Rochester 2, N.Y. U. S.A. 


Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 
7 


| 


If it’s built by 


-it’s dependable 


Refinements in design, excellence of materials, skilful 
workmanship, and modern manufacturing methods are 
contributing factors to the dependability of Wagner 
electric motors. 


These same factors also apply to all other Wagner prod- 
ucts. In addition to electric motors of all types, the line 
includes power and distribution transformers, unit sub- 
stations, industrial hydraulic brakes, industrial brake 
controls, automotive hydraulic and air brakes, brake lining, 
and Tachographs (recording speedometers). 


Whenever you need electric motors, or other products 
made by Wagner, your call or letter will receive prompt 
attention. Wagner has 29 branch offices located in princi- 
pal cities, each office manned by trained field engineers. 


Type RS (slip-ring) motors 
shewn. Above: 100-hp con- 
tinvous-duty motor instelied 
on @ water pump. At left: 
2-hp intermitient-duty motor. 


Wagner Electric Corporation - 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
6460 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis 14, Mo., U.S.A. 
ELECTRICAL AND AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


m4as.> 


field of electronic heating, t! 
be broad enough to provoke a 
patent litigation. Or, if the a 
and improved techniques co\ 
these patents emerge as far Su] 
apparatus and techniques the 
replace, Goodrich and Firest tay 
have an unprecedented opportunity ' 
manufacture new electronic equipment 
for tire makers, plastic molder., ang 
plywood manufacturers. . 
Technical discussion of the patented 
techniques has been sidetracked with 
the explanation that such inforiatio; 
now has military significance. ‘The ty 
rubber companies said in a joint 
nouncement that the patents would be 
offered to the rubber and plastics in. 
dustries “‘on a reasonable basis,” in the 
hope that such a policy would speed 
other related developments. 
e Induction Heating—The plastics in- 
dustry has been making use of induc. 
tion heating, especially preheating of 
chunks of molding material that the 
trade calls “‘preforms.” The Goodrich- 
Firestone patented techniques are said 
to speed up the heating process. 


Driers Get Boost 


Manufacturers scramble 
for big new farm equipment 
market opened up by success of 
barn-drying installations. 


Researchers having found that man- 
made hay driers can do a better job 
than the sun by producing a higher 
grade of hay without the hazards of 
held-drying (BW—Dec.23’44,p56), mor 
attention is now turning to production 
of equipment for the installations 
e AA-3 Priority—There are now 209 in- 
Stallations in southeastern states, about 
60 elsewhere in the United States, and 
interest of farmers has been so great that 
the War Food Administration expect 
that between 1,000 and 1,200 units, in- 
cluding both fan and motor, will be 
available for installation this year. Re- 
quests have already been received from 
dealers in 13 states for a total of 636 
units. 

War Production Board field-process- 
ing instructions provide for local WPB 
ofhices to extend AA-3 ratings on electric 
motors, AA-5 on fans and related equip- 
ment for the installations. 

e Manufacturers Interested—Typical of 
the interest being taken in barn hay 
driers by manufacturers is that of the 
ILG Electric Ventilating Co. of Chi- 
cago. The concern has issued an illus- 
trated bulletin describing the installa- 
tions and the equipment available for 
them. In addition, the company offers 
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ARMY AND NAVY food con- 


tainers, refrigerators and 
household refrigerators are 


“more efficient, more eco- 


nomical, thanks to Fiber- 
glas Thermal Insulation. 
Made of fine fibers of glass, 
interlaced to form a light- 
weight, non-settling, odor- 
less insulation, Fiberglas 
helps your refrigerator keep 
foods fresh longer. And, 
since Fiberglas retains its 
insulating efficiency indefi- 
nitely, it helps to keep 
operating costs down. 


STEEL PIPE LINES are now being “wrapped” in glass— 
yes, strips of felt-like, inorganic Fiberglas* Mat—for 
added protection against corrosion and electrolytic 
action which “eat out” buried pipe line. Pliable and 
strong, Fiberglas Mat holds in place protective coat- 
ings. Together, they add years to the life of a pipe line, 
vital carrier of gas, crude oil and refinery products. 


Here are only a few of the 


dreds of ways in which 


gineers, technicians and 
oduct designers have used 
berglas to distinct advan- 
ge in bettering their prod- 


or processes through this 


atime period. You may be 
erested in knowing how 


iD 


glas can do a better job 
you now and postwar. 


omples for experimental pur- 


are available. Write 


wens-Corning Fiberglas 
orporation, 1803 Nicholas 


ilding, Toledo 1, Ohio. In . 
onada, Fiberglas Canada 
d., Oshawa, Ontario. 
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PENICILLIN, the latest “wonder drug”, is pro- 
duced in glass fermentation flasks stoppered 
with fluffy Fiberglas Fibers. While gases 
can easily escape through these fibers, ruin- 
ous air-borne bacteria are kept out. More- 


ELECTRIC MOTORS, generators, 
transformers and other electrical 
and communications equipment 
for military aircraft, ships and 
war-producing industry use Fiber- 
glas Electrical Insulations—yarn, 
tapes, cord, sleeving and cloth. 
These glass textiles, being inor- 
ganic, strong and highly resistant 
to heat, moisture, oil and corro- 
sive vapors, are doing a great job 
on war and home fronts. 


over, Fiberglas Fibers withstand repeated 
sterilization by steam. 


FIBERGLAS 


@T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


“Steel snapshots” help put 


B-29’s over Tokio 


At one of the vast plants of the Boeing 
Airplane Company, templates or 
actual-size “patterns” for Superfor- 
tress parts are photographed with a 
big six-ton camera. These are often 
as large as the side of a room. The 
negatives are projected on ARMCO 
Galvanized Paintcrip steel sheets, 
which have been coated with a photo- 
graphic emulsion. 

Then the great sheets are developed 
exactly like your snapshots to make 
. accurate template “copies.” They 
guarantee pin-point accuracy. Parts 
made by Boeing subcontractors all 
over the country are interchangeable 
on all B-29’s, 

This template method has been so 
successful in saving production time, 
man-hours and materials that it may 
offer great mass-production possibili- 
ties in other industries after the war. 


CONSIDER FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 
Wherever your own post-war prod- 
ucts require the double protection and 
beauty of paint on galvanized steel, 
ARMCO PainTGéRIP will save you time 
and money and give you more salable 
products, This steel has a full-weight 


zine coating that can be painted im- 
mediately. The mill-Bonderized sur- 
face holds paint firmly. Paint lasts 
several times longer on PatInTcrRip 
than on plain galvanized steel. 


SPECIALISTS IN SHEET STEELS 


Armco’s experience of more than 4] 
years in creating special purpose 
steels may be valuable to your com- 
pany in selecting the sheet steels best 
suited to your post-war products. And 
our studies of markets and distribu- 
tion channels may be of assistance to 
your sales organization. Why not 
consult with us about your require. 
ments? The American Rolling Mil! 
Company, 271 Curtis Street, Middle- 
town, Ohio. 

HELP FINISH THE FIGHT—WITH WAR BONDS 


for TOMORROW’S PRODUCTS 


TANK EXTERMINATORS 
Aimed specifically at Germany’s latest 
Royal Tiger tanks are the new 90-mm,. 
armor-piercing shells which are rolling 
off production lines of Colorado 
Building Supply Co., Denver. The 
firm, which claims to be the first to 
make the big tank-busters, converted 
to their production only 45 days after 
completing a 75-mm. shell contract 


cngineering assistance from __ branch 
offices. 

Data on the installations are based 01 

research findings of the ‘Tennessee Va 
ley Authority, and the land grant « 
leges in ‘Tennessee, Virginia, Georg 
Kentucky, North Carolina, and Mi 
sippi. Land grant colleges in Ohio, | 
diana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesot 
Oregon, and New York, and others, a 
contributed to the general improvement 
and development of the driers. 
e Experiment in Oregon—C. A. McDade 
Co., operating in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Virginia, proposes 
to put 200 hay driers on farms this year 
Emphasis will be placed on installations 
for dairy farms, and because there 1s 4 
limitation to 5-hp. units in most of 
the company’s territory, particular atten- 
tion will be given to that size fan 

R. M. Wade & Co., operating ™ 
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Building solid castles out of thin air 


Night after night I lie in my bunk 
nd make plans. Not the silly, gran- 
jose plans of four years ago; just 
imple plans for independence and 
inor joys and peace”. So writes a 
ailor from the South Pacific. 


Multiply this fighting man’s dream 
‘n million times or more and you have 
picture of the vast job of human re- 
nversion that lies ahead of us. 


Will we meet this challenge when 
comes? Jenkins is convinced that 
dustry will be ready, able and more 
an willing to tackle the job. And one 
the reasons we’re so sure, can be 
und in the wartime record of an in- 
ustry that has never looked backward 
the air conditioning industry: 


Output of air conditioning equip- 
ent more than tripled since the war 
gan, 


Installations for the Navy increased 


wore than 100 times over pre-war 
els, 


* Developments in air conditioning 
that have permitted the uninterrupted 
mass production of such widely diver- 
sified products as rayon and life-saving 
penicillin; of magnesium and pin- 
point bombsights. Today, thanks 
alone to air conditioning, it is possible 
to make interchangeable precision 
parts for planes, tanks and guns in the 
February cold of Detroit and the sim- 
mering August heat of Southern Cali- 
fornia! 

* A whole generation of engineering 
and inventive progress crammed into 
3 short years. 


Yes, air conditioning has done a real 


— 


job. And in doing it, this industry has 
worked sheer magic with limited man- 
power and overburdened equipment — 
such as thousands of Jenkins Valves 
which were veterans long before Pear! 
Harbor was front page news. It is this 
kind of performance and resourceful- 
ness that lets Jenkins look forward with 
high optimism — and makes us proud 
to have had still another opportunity 
to prove how much “Jt Pays to Stand- 
ardize on Jenkins”, 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, 

New York 13; Bridgeport; Atlanta; One 
Boston; Philadelphia; Chicago. wo 
Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal; Denkine troy 
London, England. 


aS Bie — 
JENKINS VALVES 


SINCE 1864 


For every industrial, engineering, marine and plumb- 

ing-heating service ...In Bronze, Iron, Cast Steel and 

Corrosion-resisting Alloys ...125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 
Sold Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere 


eens RENN rE 


945 what goes on INSIDE that counts 
%, > 


inside an engine, 
extra-flat piston rings 
deliver important savings 


THE FLATTER the ring, the better the seal—and Pedrick rings are so 
flat that small 2-inch rings can be stacked 6 feet high without 
tottering, as shown in illustration. It is this kind of precision in 
each manufacturing operation that enables Pedrick rings to deliver 
important savings in fuel . . . more power . . . and longer wear. 
Furthermore, Pedrick rings stay flat in spite of severe service 
conditions. Pedrick has developed an exclusive and patented 
Heat-Shaping process that relieves the stresses set up in the metal 
by machining operations. Each grain in the metal is set for ring 


life. There is no distortion or warping in service. 


These are some of the reasons why Pedrick precisioneered piston | 


rings deliver better performance inside any engine, pump, or com- 
pressor. For reconditioning truck, bus, automobile, or tractor 
engines, Pedricks are supplied in guaranteed Engineered Sets. 
Witkeninc Manuracturine Co., Philadelphia 42, Pa. In Canada: 
Wilkening Manufacturing Co. (Canada), Ltd., Toronto, 


frrecisioneered PISTON RINGS 


BONDS AND MORE BONDS * 


Oregon, plans to manufacture fo), 
permmental hay driers for \:s¢ in (), 
and Washington. None \1!! be og: 
for sale until the practicability of 4 
use in that section of th« ountr i 
been established. "4 
@ New Market—Among the com 1pany 
that have made plans to supply this » 
farm equipment market are 
Electric, Westinghouse, IL.G y 
ing Co., Paragon Electric Co, 
switches), Aerovent Fan C; yt 
Blower Co., Buffalo Forge, Clarage 
Co., General Blower, Lau Blower ( 
Robinson Ventilating Co. Geng 
Electric Supply Corp.. Batavia M 
Products, and Sears, Roebuck & Co 

Sears is interested in the entire 
drying program and aims its plans toy, 
the day when the cquipment can } 
made available to the average fame 
e Thermostatic Control—Paragon Fig 
tric will make time switches availabj 
through GE Supply Corp., Gry 
Electric, and Westinghouse. GE. §, 
ply Corp. expects to have 415 moty 
available, if it gets WPB permissiog 
and has a definite commitment fro 
American Blower to deliver an equ 
number of fan units. 

At a recent conference of manuf 
turers’ representatives and farm eng 
neers in Knoxville, Tenn., General Fle 
tric demonstrated a magnetic swit 
which is designed for direct many 
operation or for plugging in with a ti 
switch for automatic operation. There 
also a second plug for remote contr 
A special thermostat was displayed f 
insertion into ‘the hay at a considerabh 
depth in the mow for automatic cont 
of the motor and fan on the basis ¢ 
the hay temperature. 

oo Simple Switch Studied—Paragon Fie 
tric has a switch which can function 
a cycle repeater, as an ordinary t 

switch, or as a combination of the tw 
Paragon is making studies intended 

simplify switches for the driers 

Batavia Metal Products plans to m 
a few test systems of prefabricated met 
ducts, but none will be available t 
farmers until after the war. 


MORE NYLON FOR TIRES 


Possibility that nylon event ually m 
compete with cotton and ravon fort 
tire cord market was ame it 
recent National Cotton Council m 
ing in Memphis. Despite nvlon’s hig 
cost, said G. M. Tisdale of Unite 
States Rubber Co., an increasing) 
amount is going into cord for heat 
bomber tires. 

Raw nylon, before being proces 
into cord, is priced at $1.45 to $2.) 
a lb., compared with cotton tire 0 
fabric prices ranging from 4¢ to > 
per Ib., and rayon cord, 55¢ } 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Carbide Commutator Saws 


Primary purpose of the new Solid 
Tungsten. Carbide Commutator Saws 
developed by the Super Tool Co., 
21650 Hoover Rd., Detroit 13, is the 
cutting of precision grooves in the com- 


mutators of motors and other clectrical 
components. Secondary purposes will 
undoubtedly include slotting for a wide 
variety of mechanical equipment. 

The little saws, which range in diam- 
eter from } in. to 1 in., will be avail- 
able in thicknesses from 0.015 in. up 
and in hole sizes to meet specifications. 
It is said that their “extreme hardness” 
makes for “exceptionally clean cuts, 
long cutter life, more efficient produc- 
tion, and consequently greater econ- 
omies than hitherto have been possible.” 
Hope is held out that a carbide saw 
“eliminates the filing operation often 
necessary after the use of conventional 
tools.” 


Sound System Tester 


A double job has been assigned the 
“new and advanced RCA Audio Chan- 
alyst” by its manufacturer, the RCA 
Victor Division of the Radio Corp. of 
America, Camden, N. J.: (1) the testing 
of “any point of any sound system from 
microphone to speaker,” (2) emergency 
service as a “bridging unit to substitute 
for the defective section of an inopera- 
tive amplifier.” 

The instrument is a single unit com- 
prised of several selfcontained testing 
sections, or “channels,” and containing: 
(1) a high gain amplifier useful for sig- 
nal tracing, tube checking, and gain 
measurements; (2) a beat frequency 
oscillator, for supplying its own test sig- 
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Made especially for YOU-— 


NWA SNA LA Abb Ahi 

=13™ MONTH:IN ’45! 

a> ~ Ld 
{ .. 


SIS PISTIPENANN\X®S 


Yes, you can have it—a whole extra month to do with as you 
please. See new prospects, make more outside contacts, get away 
for a re-energizing change of scene, anything you like. 


no adequate idea of all the ways 
in which it can speed work off 
your desk, step up the tempo of 
your operations, eliminate time- 
waste. 

You could use an extra month in 
’45, couldn’t you? Now is the time 
to get it. Just tear out the coupon 
below and have your secretary mail 
it, today. 


You don’t have to leave anything 
undone to gain this extra month. 
It can be made for you by the Edi- 
son Electronic VOICEWRITER*— 
made out of the minutes and hours 
it saves day after day. 

Until you have actually looked 
into the possibilities of the Edison 
Electronic VOICEWRITER for your 
particular business, you can have 


*With option of hand microphone or desk microphone. 
EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. C-2, W. Orange, N. J.** 

I would like to know more aBout the new Edison Elec- 
tronic VOICEWRITER and how it can save time and streamline 
business o>eration. 


**In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


an 


Wasted power! 


Y¥ AFTER DAY millions of tons 
fy’ of water pour over Niagara 
Falls and much of this vast 
pgwer is.lost. Men guide only a 
fraction of the river through 
huge pipes to the turbines which 
utilize the power. 


In hundreds of industries be- 
sides power and light producers, 
high pressures of gas, steam or 
liquids are used and the tend- 
ency is toward higher pressures. 


Ashcroft Gauges are the com- 
plete answer to any pressure- 
gauge problems. Their modern 
design and engineering, the ma- 
terials and the workmanship 
have developed from nearly a 
hundred years of fine-gauge 


manufacture. 


Enduring accuracy is built 
into them. The construction ex- 
cludes dirt, dampness and any- 
thing that might interfere with 
accuracy or long life. 


If you need pressure gauges 
now—or ever—just specify 
“Ashcroft” and you can be sure 
of the qualities that sum up to 
“enduring accuracy.” 


Stocked and sold by leadin 
everywhere... When you order gauges, in- 
siston ASHCROFT... Write for hookics. 


distributors 


ASHCROFT 
Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Mekers of Ashcroft Gouges, Hancock Valves, Consolidoted 
Sofety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ industrial Instruments. 
Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘Lood Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties, 


nal, which can be operated by an in- 
ternal auxiliary sweep circuit for check- 
ing inditiple ker installations (as 
in an industtial plant or department 
store); (3) a VoltOhmyst for the flat, 
linear measurement of audio frequencies; 
(4) an impedance tester; (5) a highspeed 
electronic indicator. Various combina- 
tions of the channels can be used for 
audible and visual testing. 


“Protect-O-Line” 


Penciled lines and symbols on en- 
panne tracings for the blueprints and 
rownprints of war production (which 
would be inked in as a matter of course 
during a less speedy civilian operation) 
promise to be bts a high degree of 
permanency and resistance to smudging 
through the use of Protect-O-Line. It 
is.a new lacquer formulated by the B. 
K. Elliott Co., 126 Sixth St., Pitts- 
burgh 22, to be applied by a soft camel’s 
hair brush, a swab of absorbent cotton, 
or a spray. 

It is said to “dry in about one min- 
ute.” It will “not injure the sizing or 
texture of tracing cloth or paper, is not 
injurious to hands, will not crack or turn 
color, and erases easily when corrections 
of drawings are necessary.” The liquid is 
supplied in pint, quart, or gallon con- 
tainers, 


Butter-Vanilla Flavor 


Even though there are insistent short- 
ages in fresh butter and natural vanilla, 
their characteristic flavors need not be 
absent from cakes and their icings, 
candy, cookies, pie, pudding, and other 
desserts since the advent of Maison 
Royal “Butta-Van.” It is a new com- 
bination of imitation butter and vanilla 
flavorings developed by the Whitehall 
Food Mfg. Corp., 4006 Second Ave., 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y., from “vanillin, 
coumarin, diacetyl, butyric, and other 
organic acids, ethyl butyrate and other 
esters, propylene glycol, glycerine, 
water, and caramel color.” Directions 
are simple: “Use in same proportion 
as vanilla flavor. Eliminate butter and 
replace with any other shortening.” 


Self-Adjusting Spanners 


With a kit of three of the new Self- 
Adjusting oo Wrenches, manu- 
factured by Universal Engineering Co. 
of San Diego, 2230 National Ave., San 
Diego 2, Calif, a maintenance man 
will be equipped to tackle almost any 
size spanner nut from @ in. up to 5 in. 
Smallest wrench takes care of the range 
from 2 in. to 1} in.; medium size, 14 
in. to 3 in.; largest, 3 in. to 5 in. 

Design of the hand tool provides a 
hook of chrome-molybdenum steel and 
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THINGS TO COME 


Drying equipment in the mod 
ern photographic shop is so - peed, 
that a new waterproof print pape; 
now used by the armed forces to 
expedite field operations in ways 
that are restricted information js 
not likely to figure largely in post. 
war commercial operations. |{s big 
appeal will be to the impatient 
amateur who enjoys puttering jn 
his scantily equipped darkroom 
and can never quite wait until his 
prints of junior are dry enough to 
show admiring relatives. 

No more overnight waits for 
him while air currents get in their 
work. Since the paper won't soak 
up developing solutions, washing 
time will be shortened. Drying 
will consist of little more than a 
dip in a highly evaporative liquid 
such as alcohol followed by a 
quick and gentle squeegee of the 
emulsion that bears the picture. 


e Office desks and other bulky 
business tools so light that one 
man can actually move one of them 
during the office manager’s recur- 
rent urges for rearrangement have 
been little more than gleams in 
a designer’s eye. Major hurdles to 
accomplishment have been high: 
(1) a prewar dearth of magnesium, 
the ultralight metal of his choice; 
(2) its refusal to be welded; (3) its 
susceptibility to corrosion and 
scratches. 

First two hurdles have long 
since been passed through im- 
mensely expanded production of 
primary metal and the achieve- 
ment of sound arc welds in an 
atmosphere of helium. The third 
hurdle ptomises to be flattened by 
a new method of electrolytic fin- 
ishing just emerging from develop- 
ment. Colors will be numerous; 
resistance to corrosion and abra- 
sion higher than many orthodox 
furniture finishes. The way may be 
said to be open not only to mag- 
nesium office equipment but to 
lightweight home refrigerators, 
davenports, tables, and chairs. 


a hardened alloy “seating jaw,” 0 
flexibly mounted toggle element, with 
two additional points of contact for the 
nut. Hook and points are said to be so 
“geometrically spaced” that there is 
“positive elimination of distortion or 
crushing of even the softest of alloy 
metal spanner nuts.” In the two larger 
sizes an adjusting screw is incorporated 
as a stop for the toggle. 
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Architect— Eliel Saarinen 


for Better Daylighted, More Efficient 
Postwar Public Buildings 


More and more attention is now being concentrated on effi- 
cient design of Postwar Buildings. Industrial, Commercial, 
Federal, State, County, Municipal Buildings . . . Schools, 
Churches, Libraries, Museums, Railroad Stations—all can 
benefit through the improved natural illumination obtainable 
through Daylight Engineering. 

Daylight Engineered buildings provide high illumination 
levels from natural daylight through opening up of the wall 
surfaces with larger window areas. 

The swing toward larger windows in postwar design has been 
accelerated by the advent of Libbey*Owens-Ford THERMO- 
PANE—the new windowpane that insulates. THERMOPANE 
is actually two panes of glass made into a single unit at the 
factory. Its insulating efficiency is obtained through the 
layer of cleaned, dry air which is hermetically-sealed in with 
a patented metal bond. No unusual installation problems are 
encountered because the THERMOPANE unit may be fitted 
into a modified sash just like a pane of regular glass. 

In your plans for postwar public buildings, give full con- 
sideration to the extra benefits of Daylight Engineering and 
the added employee comfort and heat savings available 
through L-O-F THERMOPANE. Your architect knows about 
this revolutionary new windowpane. Literature available 
from Libbey-Owens'Ford Glass Company, 1925 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio, or your local L*O-F Distributor. 


Copyright 1944, Libbey~Owens~Ford Glass Co. 
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Flooding classrooms with natural daylight helps pupils in their 
work by improving illumination. This school was glazed witf 
L°O*F THERMOPANE to eliminate cond tion on ordinary glass. 


Architect— John Latenser and Sons 


Employees in the Omaha, Nebraska office of the Jerpe Commission 
Co., obtain the benefits of abundant natural daylight through a 
wall of glass. less eyestrain enables them to do more work. 


-_ - — 


Architect—Bellman, Gillette ond Richards 


LIBBEY: OWENS * FORD This corridor is given new life and 


sparkle with L*O°F Vitrolite—colorful 
structural glass. It is easily cleaned with 


a Great ame w GLASS the whisk of a damp cloth, 


FINANCE re naseers race 


Big Steel's Peak 


_ Despite record volume last 
year, U. S. Steel earnings de- 
cline. Production exceeds 1943 


output by about 1,000,000 tons. 


U S Steel Corp. sales and revenues 
in 1944, for the first time in the com- 
pany’s history, went above $2,000,000,- 
000, almost twice its 1940 gross. Para- 
doxically, profits of $60,293,000 (before 
renegotiation) were 40% less than 
1940’s—and just enough to cover the 
current $4 common dividend. These 
are the highlights of the corporation’s 
a annual report to its stock- 
volders. 
e Effect of Wage Order—Of almost 

wal interest to stockholders, because 
of their interest in future earnings, was 
the announcement by Irving S. Olds, 
chairman, concerning the effect on “Big 
Steel” profits of the retroactive wage 
increase ordered for the industry by the 
National War Labor Board (BW—Dec. 
2'44,p16). 

Olds reported that the NWLB direc- 
tive netessitated an added charge of 
$30,000,000 against 1944 operations. 
Actually it cost the company only some 
$4,300,000 ‘of potential earnings, since 
this additional expense cut its federal 
tax about $25,700,000, lowering it to 
$63,000,000, compared with $84,317,- 
000 in 1943, and forced the Treasury 
Dept., an effect, to absorb about 85¢ 
of each $1 of the raise. 
© Record Volume—Shipments of fin- 
ished steel products expanded to 21,- 
150,788 net tons in 1944. This was 
about 1,000,000 tons better than the 
year before, and products and services 
sold provided the company with total 
revenues of $2,082,010,000, compared 
with $1,972,345,000 in 1943, the pre- 
vious record volume. 

Profits from Big Steel’s operations in 
1944, however, dropped $2,300,000 un- 
der the $62,632,000 net which was 
finally reported for 1943 after renegotia- 
tion climinated some $800,000 of earn- 
ings that had been previously reported 
for that year. 

As a result, earnings on. the corpora- 
tion's, 8,703,252 outstanding shares of 
commorn steck, following the payment 
of.its $25,220,000 of preferred dividend 
requirements, slumped to $4.03-a share, 
compared with $4.30 in 1943. 

e Gain in Reserves—Nevertheless, and 
as confirmed by the good market per- 
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formance of Big Stecl common since 
the report was issued, the 1944 show- 
ing isn’t as somber as it appears on first 
glance. ‘The corporation, before arriv- 
ing at its net, as in the three previous 
years, deducted from gross earnings a 
$25,000,000 reserve put aside to cover 
estimated additional costs arising out of 
the war. 

Despite the payment to stockholders 
of virtually all 1944 earnings, the cor- 

ration’s working capital rose $33,- 
000,000 to more than $552,000,000 by 
Dec. 31. This doesn’t include $100,- 
000,000 reserves set up out of 1941-44 
earnings or an additional $100,000,000, 
including $40,000,000 sequestered in 
1944, set aside out of cash resources to 
cover capital expenditures, both of 
which reserve accounts have been en- 
tirely invested in U. S. Government 
obligations. 
© Debt Is Trimmed—Active progress was 
reported in the company’s long-term 
debt reduction plan, whick was original- 
ly inaugurated in 1929 when Myron C. 
Taylor, the chairman of the company’s 
finance committee, started the ball roll- 
ing by wiping out $344,000,000 of such 
obligations. 

The need for plant construction and 
modernization after the worst of the 
depression had passed halted the retire- 
ment program for a time. Also, the ex- 
penditures necessary to accomplish that 
job by 1939 had sent U. S. Steel’s 
funded debt load kiting to around $246,- 
000,000, in sharp contrast to the $100,- 


000,000-level achieved up t 
of 1931. 

Since then progress has ben stegg 
Retirements last year, despite 546 sy 
000 of expenditures for plant additio, 
and betterments, totaled $37,545 py 
and long-term debt had bee: whit), 
down to $99,115,000 at the 1944 
end or to the lowest point ince ¢ 
company’s birth exactly 44 years 
this month. 


e Interest in Western Plants—!:odyc+; 
capacity of the corporation’s plants x 
mained unchanged—32,537,(\(\) 


tons. This does not include the ne 
Geneva Works at Provo, Utah, whid 
was built with $200,000,000 of federj 
funds and is being operated, withoy 
fee, by Big Steel for Defense Plant Cor, 
U. S. Steel, definitely interested in th 
postwar western steel market, is read 
to discuss sale or lease of the Genev 
plant, as well as of the Henry Kaise: 
operated $100,000,000 Fontana (Calif 
steel plant which was built with Recon 
struction Finance Corp. funds. Hoy 
ever, it is estimated that it would 
necessary to spend $60,000,000 more a 
Geneva and $30,000,000 additional a 
Fontana for peacetime requirement 
e Production Slump-—Stcel output 
U. S. Steel at the close of last monti 
was running 92.5% of capacity, con 
pared with average 1944 production rate 
of 94.7%. Olds Teports this lower rate 
is the result of current weather, man- 
power, and freight embargo condition 
Thus far, only minor cutbacks have 
been received and these have all beer 
replaced by new, business. Unfilled or. 
ders are keeping on an even kee] and, 
at the current rate of operations, repre 
sent about five months of shipments 


U. S. Steel Corp. has been setting 
new production and sales volume rec- 
ords as modern warfare’s insatiable 
demand for steel has increased, but 
profits in the past three years have 
failed to keep pace with those of 
1940 and 1941. Earnings have shown 
a down trend since 1941, and the 
industry ro. that greater oper- 
ating costs, high taxes, renegotiation, 
and price ceilings will combine to 


Steel Builds Reserves as Profits Decline 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944+ 
i skeebhoéece $904,152 $1,076,471 $1,620,515 $1,862,952 $1,972,345 $2,082.01 
Federal Taxes..... 12,975 26,300 118,700 153,070 84,317 ¢ 
Special Reserves... oes wae 25,000 25,000 25,000 
Net Income....... 41,120 102,21! 116,171 71,249 62,632 
Dividends ........ 25,220 60,033 60,033 60,033 60,033 : 
Working Capital*.. 431,988 471,330 495,794 515,068 519,342 552,311 
Spec. Reserves*... 38,638 39,247 72,499 100,181 126,567 #°195,00 
Funded Debt*..... 246,061 203 666 193,295 151,909 136,660 1S 
* On December 31. ** Estimated. + Preliminary report. 
= 


squeeze “Big Stecl” profits even fur 
ther while hostilities last. 

Despite the decline in profits, high 
production levels have permitted con 
siderable strengthening of the cor 
poration’s finances through the build 
ing up of reserves and working cap! 
tal and the retirement of substantial 
amounts of debt. Here is a brief 
summary (figures in thousands of dol 
lars): 
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ne Deep-groove ball bearing Splined mounting of spindle A 
ws e on chuck spindle with inner gecr increases strength, enone A. = _ 
i ond outer races locked in facilitates inspection, re- ventilatin aon 
place — minimizes wear, duces noise, friction, wear. . ’ 
duct; insures spindle accuracy. 
ants te 
he ne 
, whid 
federg 
without 
it Cor 
d in the ™ 
iS Tead) 
Genevs 
Kaiser Full-size armature pinion, 
(Cali with 12 teeth, insures 
vo smooth, quiet operation, 
an less wear, longer service. 
= d : Sturdy intermediate gear) 
= | boll bearing mounted 
more at inside the gear. 
Ond 
t Generous size, double 
a aiaiicandied tail eee Full-size fan mounted 
put ing on armature shaft. on armature shaft. 
mon cme 
Powerful Black & Famous Pistol Grip & 
‘g - SPECIFICATIONS Decker Universo! ‘rigger Switch.” In- 
ON TAC BR Weight......00. Sidanieinte en es 2% Ibs. Motor; through- stant release switch 
CT fat BEM cc ecccecseccccczcces 6%" bolts hold field control convenient for 
- man. opacity in Steel..........0000. up to 4" securely, right or left-hand use. 
; i | Wag 
Jition opecity in Hardwood.......... up to 4 Switch-locking pin for 
‘s have vailable No-load Spindle Speeds: 500, 750, optional use on con- 
ll beer 000, 1700, 2500, 3500 or 5000 R.P.M. tinuous operction: 
led or- Ars 
e] and, Sa 
repre } 
ents % 
a Look Inside the Black & Decker Holgun 
® 
—the World’s Most Widely Used Electric Drill 
tur | spon you see some of the built-in rea- smooth and noiseless flow of maximum 
3 sons why the Black & Decker Holgun is power from motor to chuck. 
uigl “ on a . 
on the mest po pular electric drill in eer Such unseen values as these—which have 
cor And those “somagle aoegeetoeg typ! " ofthe made Black & Decker the world’s largest 
ild unseen values you get when you buy any. wufacturer of portable electric tools— 
api Black & Decker Tool. ; A help explain why any Black & Decker Tool 
tial You get a product of engineering leadership gives you more cervies, mse efislenep, 
rief and precision workmanship. You get a tool ° 
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in which each part is specifically designed 
and made for the particular job it has to do. 
You get, for example, gears designed and 
cut by Black & Decker .. . and checked on 


precision testing equipment to insure a 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


more downright satisfaction. 


For help on any tooling problem, now or in 
your postwar planning, call your nearby 
Black & Decker Distributor. The Black & 
Decker Mfg. Co., Dept. 602, Towson 4, Md. 


EVERYWHERE SELL 


TOOLS 


he Sercxce you get out of tools 
“fgepends on what's built into them 


Three screened air inlets 
(on top and both sides), 
any two of which provide 
ample ventilation. 


Brush holders and 
springs mounted on 
moulded  bakelite 
brush ring, locked in 
place by the switch 
handle. 


Two-pole automa- 
tic release switch. 
Switch, locking 
pin, cord protector 
and 3-wire cable 
ore mounted in 
handle os one 
complete unit. 


ELECTRIC SAWS 


| MARCHANT | 
fooks ag To me/ F 


“Tes as easy to multiply on 
my automatic Marchant as to en- 
teramounts in an adding machine. 


Ed 


| 


Penning the Bulls 


Federal Reserve increases 
margin for stock purchases to 
make it just as costly to take a 
long as a short position. 


The Federal Reserve Board, alert lately 
to prevent any undue use of bank credit 
to finance stock market operations, is 
taking steps to lock the barn door be- 
fore anyone starts to steal the horses. 
Even though cash buying thus far has 
been the main stimulus behind the cur- 
rent bull market (BW —Jan.13’45,p15), 
the reserve board has acted to head off 
any red-hot speculative wave that might 
be attributed to low margin require- 
ments. 
¢ More Cash to Play—Action came in 
higher margin requirements covering the 
purchase of registered securities. Here- 
after, the trader buying stocks on margin 
will be able to borrow only 50% of 
the purchi ise price involved, ‘instead of 
60% as before; he must dig the rest 
out of his own pocket. 

This represents the first change the 
board has ordained under its Regulation 
U with respect to margins since No- 
vember, 1937, and its current action 
brings margin requirements for buying 
stocks to the same level that has pre- 


vailed for some years the 
short sales. 

e Applies to Bank |. 
margin rules are not t 
the transactions indivi 
have with stock brokers 
ers but are likewise t 
case of loans made on stocks } 
under Regulation U. \{argin 
ments covering bank | 
curities to dealers and | 
lifted from 25% to 

new ruling. 

According to the I 
Board, its action is primarily ain, 
eliminating the inconsistency be 
margins on short sales and on purd 
in the light of present sarket 
tions. However, the authiontie \ 
be known that they hop 
any, will be anti-inflz sion ir) 
e Action No Surprise—Broker Tage ci 
weren't at all surprised when the 
heard of the new ruling. Rumon 
such a move was in the offing had| 
in circulation for some days: mam 
actually expected a sharper rise. 

Most Wall Streeters feel that 
ruling will have little effect on by 
Despite the recent uptrend in bm 
loans, trading has continucd to be lag 
on a cash basis, the ratio of loa 
market values having varicd but | 
(chart, below). 

e Earlier Changes—Contro! over m 
requirements has rested with the Fed 
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Just set up factors, copy the an- 


i. 
4 swerandclear. No waiting for the DO LOANS MAKE THE MARKET GO? 
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answer to develop for the auto- . eee f 
Brokers’ borrowings rise — but stock values go up just as fast 


matic Marchant multiplies simu/- 
| taneously with entry of the multi- 
plier-factor...the fastest and casiest! 


pth fot 


“Marchant salesmen 
give definite facts and | 
time tests, not generali- | 
ties. They prove all | 
claims to my entire satis- 
faction. We think Mar- 
chant is tops for multi- 
plying, dividing, adding 
and subtracting.” 
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Doto. N Y Stock Exchange 


Wall Street doubts that the Federal Reserve Board’s rule increasing 
amount of cash that a stock buyer must put up will mean very much to this 
market. Stock values on the New York Stock Exchange have risen at 
$3,000,000,000 since last September and the volume of trading has been lat 
Nevertheless brokers’ loans to their customers for carrying securities amo 
to barely 1% of their total market value (a relationship that has ch: inged 
little over a : long period of time). Customer credit balances at brok 
houses, also, now stand at around $400,000,000, which is an all-time p 
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SUENT-SPEEO ELECTRIC 
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ALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
ERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE, | 68 
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ALUMINUM REFINERS 


BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 


G Off La Buila © PD 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND 
SHAPES OF CASTING AND 
DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 


Your Business 


Needs Cash for 
TAXES 


- - - Or for operation 


after taxes are paid 


-.- get in 


touch with 


Commercial Credit now 


READ THESE QUICK FACTS: 
To meet taxes or any other 
need for funds, Commercial 


Credit offers you an jmmedi- 
ately improved cas 
and an unusually li 
of credit. 
Commercial Credit 
for as long as you nee 
with no due dates ¢ 


h position 
beral line 
You can use 
money 
dit... 
o mect 


e with 


_ no interferenc 
. no 


your management .- 
restrictions on your opera 
tions. Let us tell you more 
about this service.--> whic 

has advanced well over 4 
billion dollars to manufac- 
wholesalers in 


turers and = 
Write, 


the past three years. 
wire or phone. 


Francisco. Los Portiand, Ore. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


( apital aid Surplu 
i 


More than S65,000.000 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


| 


| supposed@to prevent any 
| wide fluctuations in the vol 


| crease in loans or a major ris 


| requirements set at a 55% 


Reserve Board since passag: 
curities Act of 1934. ‘T] 


credit used to finance se 
tions, and its first action ii 
came in 1936 when it ord 


In November, 1937, after 


cracked wide open, margin 

duced to 40% in the case of Chic 
and 50% to cover short sa ace a 
then explained that the volu ed fir 
security loans and the relati The 
stock prices would detern pars b 
margin levels—that either pder \ 


ibbles 


o Heading O8 2 Spot Nt pent 
g a Spree?—\\ S} Te mM 
ers doubt that the board is too ; ot refit 
worried about the size of se itil th 
currently. They do belicv« long-t 
that the steady rise seen in t Postp 
lative trading in recent n fichael 
caused the authorities some « bok Ov 
that present measures have bx ce-Car 
to head off potential inflati: 234 
rowing. hedule 
More than a few are wond yurt Tt 
ertheless, if higher margins and th porganl 

| cent proposal to abolish floo roved | 
(BW—Feb.3'45,p52) aren't o (BY 
matic of further tightening of inted 
ment controls over cuemaiie tre . yr a we 
‘ Simul 
| NEW MOVE INOMAHA BS" 
ighway 

Che struggle in Omaha oy ittee t 
tion of Nebraska Power Co. by a 00 for 
of Nebraskans who are pledged ae nd will 
the utility over to a publi wned a 
(BW—Jan.20’45,p46) has taken a1 Bluff « 
turn my of 
A bill has been introduced in t sts. whe 
Nebraska legislature to set a ¢-loves- 
chase of N.P.C.’s common stock by t y and 
citizens’ committee with fund p Harr 
vanced by the Loup River Public P the si 
District and to authorize purchas ouncen 
the utility by the Metropolitan | tilit pued fr 
District of Omaha which now op¢ 7" is heut 
the publicly owned gas, water ary By mi 
plants. tical see 
MUD’s authority to operate elec ) doub 
utilities was taken away in 1943 when ad in tl 
the state legislature created the Pe . Gree 
Power Commission and gave it auth om the 
ity to acquire N.P.C. for Omaha. T! at mut 
| commission has been restrained Where 
court injunctions from negotiating ! ict exp 
the property. ‘ , pe cann 
* This week the directors of \JUD am ying thi 
nounced they were “ready, willing, and nes’ tre: 
able” to operate Nebraska P but fm 984 
that they would not exert any ef aha 
to have the pending enabling a ould be 
adopted. par. | 
Meanwhile a committee of bus ‘tors ai 
nessmen is seeking to work out « peace Fable. 
ful solution of the entire controver Under 
NSINESS 
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<< Ktity Bids for Cars 


rs Chicago proposes purchase 
ope surface and elevated lines to 
, municipally operated. Top 
and holders may get 90%. 


Chicago beyond doubt holds first 
ace among U. S. cities for the mud- 
d finances of its local transit. 
The elevated lines were for several 
ars before the wartime boom so far 
der water that nothing showed but 
bbles. ‘lhe streetcar lines have con- 
tently carned a profit, but for years 
re in receivership because they could 
ot refinance their matured bond issues 
til the city council should grant them 
ann Sena Jud 
ned Again—Last summer Judge 
RL. lor in federal district court 
nok over bodily by throwing the sur- 
cecar system into bankruptcy (BW— 
p.23'44,p73). Last week he had 
heduled a hearing on objections and 
purt rulings in connection with the 
organization plan which he had ap- 
roved in general outline two months 
0 (BW—Dec.9’44,p63). At the ap- 
pinted time, he postponed this session 
br a week. 
Simultaneously Philip Harrington, 
ity commissioner of subways and super- 
ighways, told a city council subcom- 
. [Bittee that the city will offer $88,000,- 
‘’” 00 for the surface and elevated lines, 
—! Edd will unify them into a municipally 
ies: wned and operated system. 
> BB Bluff or Solid?—LaSalle St. boasts an 
my of old-time traction-bond special- 
,, (aps who for years have been playing 
-lovesme he-loves-me-not with trol- 
‘. Magy and elevated coupons. They sized 
p Harrington’s — as pure bluff, 
the strength of many a previous pro- 
ouncement of similar tenor which had 
ued from Mayor Edward J. Kelly and 
s lieutenants. 
By midweek, developments in the po- 
tical scene had the wiseacres beginning 
b doubt their prognosis. His honor 
ad in the interval visited Gov. Dwight 
coples i. Green at Springfield, had emerged 
‘thor em the capitol spouting predictions 
The est Municipal ownership would occur. 
\. fap Where Interests Meet—Financial dis- 
-fmect experts also recall that some of 
° ~~ P* cannier first-mortgage bondholders, 
1 an-qe'™8 the huge reserves in the surface 
od gee’: treasury, and measuring the city’s 
” hut" @gainst these sums, compute that 
cfort * Pap Gs ownership deal they 
ould be paid off in cash at about 90% 
Pat. Hence a coalition between in- 
busi owe and the city hall is easily con- 
tivable. 
ver. Under the complex setup of state 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be 
construed as an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


199,847 Shares 
Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Incorporated 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 4% Series 


Par Value $100 per Share 


Price $105.50 per Share 


All of the above mentioned shares were subscribed for by the Common Stockholders of 
the Company or their assigns at the price set forth above or were taken in exchange by 


holders of the Company’s Cumuiative Preferred Stock, 419% Series and 414% Series. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


February 1, 1945. 


GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 


a Lependatle 
AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


100 BROADWAY e« 


NEW 


YORK 


Have you noticed the rising 
number of large Dishonesty 
losses reported in the press? 
Does this mean the pendulum 

is swinging toward another pe- 

riod of unusual embezzlements — 
as it did in the early 20s and 
early 30s? 


$ past is an ~ 
service of a Bond- 
the employer. 


over 60 years experi- 
Insurance cat ia 


. +. Our service 


hs thlmeovica 


YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


AND BROKERS EVERYWHERE 


laws and city ordinances which governs 
Chicago traction, the city undoubtedly 
holds the whip hand. fudge Igoe, as 
the federal judge in charge of the bank- 
ruptcy, has recorded his requirements 
for a reorganization that would do right 
by all interests. 

¢ The Missing Ordinance—The Illinois 
Commerce Commission two years ago 
set forth the conditions which it would 
demand of any refinancing, and the 
lawyers feel sure that they can meet 
these terms within the limits outlined 
by the court. But whatever they may 
decide can be nullified by the city if it 
merely refuses to extend an ordinance 
granting a franchise to the transit 
company for at least the term of the 
bond issue. 


But Is It Art? 


Walt Disney doesn’t care. 
He parlayed a mouse and an 
idea into a $7,000,000 plant 


with a postwar future. 


Had they bothered to intone it, the 
roll call of the controlling common 
stockholders at the annual meeting of 
Walt Disney Productions this * week 
would have sounded like a_ broken 
eee es record, for there are only 
our persons in that group and all are 
named Disney. 

The company also has a preferred 

stock issue owned by 1,700 outsiders 
who—because of preferred dividend ar- 
rears—now have the right to elect two 
out of six directors. However, the 
Disneys still name the other four di- 
rectors, and Disney-dominance in cor- 
porate affairs continues unbroken. 
@ He Plows It Back—Family control of 
the common stock has enabled Walter 
Elias Disney to perpetuate the plowing- 
back policy he has followed during most 
of the 25 years since his animal carica- 
tures sprang to life on the screen and 
parlayed his modest investment in cash 
and confidence into a seven-million-dol- 
lar business. 

Not since the various Disney enter- 
prises were consolidated in 1938 have 
Walt, his brother Roy, and their wives 
declared a dividend on the 355,000 out- 
standing shares of common which they 
hold exclusively. And not since Apr. 
1, 1941, have they permitted the light- 
ning to strike the 155,000 paar 
shares of 6% cumulative preferred, 
which now have an accrued increment 
of $5.25 a share in undeclared dividends. 
@ Side Income—Mickey Mouse, Donald 
Duck, Snow White, and their play- 
mates squeaked, quacked, and _ trilled 
their way into the hearts of three gen- 
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erations, and their likenesses on toys, 
candies, glassware, and merchandise 
wrappings were earning a comfortable 
income for their creator long before the 
war (BW —Nov.18'39,p4). 

But the war opened new vistas, and 
exploration of these has opened still 
others—wide enough to persuade Dis- 
ney that the postwar future of animated 
cartoons lies as much in television, in 
educational and industrial films, as in 
the screen entertainment that caused 
David Low, the British cartoonist, to 
hail him as “the most significant figure 
in graphic art since Leonardo da Vinci.” 
e Studio at War—The exteat to which 
the Disney facilities at Burbank, Calif., 
have been pressed into government serv- 
ice for training, propaganda, and other 
educational films is reflected in the fi- 
nancial report. Gross income for the 
year ended last Sept. 30 was $4,800,000, 
and of this a little more than $1,200,000 
came from the military services, the co- 
ordinator of inter-American affairs, and 
other federal agencies. 

But this is only a hint of the war 
activity in the seven acres of ultramod- 
ern floor space which embrace the Bur- 
bank studio. The work is done at cost, 
and therefore bulks larger on the 
studio’s schedule than the income state- 
ment indicates. In the preceding year, 
94% of the studio’s entire output— 
and this was some 5,000,000 individual 
drawings—was for the government. 

e Mickey, the Taxpayer—One of Dis- 
ney’s first ventures into propaganda was 
his short subject, the New Spirit, in 


which Mickey Mouse was :ntroduced ° 


to the complexities of the 1942 income 
tax return to sugar-coat the pill for new 


taxpayers (BW —Feb.7’42 
bellious Congress, irritated at a 
sion of frivolities which 


i 


up in civilian defense exp  idityre.’ 

| Ines, 

most blocked payment t Disney & 
this job. 

But congressional opp sition , 


transitory, and the anin 1 
mill has ground out a stea tr 


rt 
d 


propaganda, for consumptici: both hes 
and abroad. Disney's « finanes 
worry on government work now 7 


negotiation. Although he the wal 
at cost, renegotiation rears hed 
when Disney and the government cay 
agree on what constitutes ; 
@ Place in Industry—In addition 
ing government films, designing 
cial U. S$. emblem which idcntifies og 
food exports (BW—Feb.14°42.p14), ay 
supplying 1,200 insigne designs free 
units of the armed forces, Disney 
making a place for his product in Amey 
can industry. 

For Lockheed Aircraft he turned o 
a short subject about flush riveting 
A year ago it was disclosed that the any 
mator was discussing an industrial fil 
with Owens-Illinois Glass Co. (BW 
Jan.8’44,p40). These discussions hay 
not emerged from the talk Stage, bu 
Disney now has film projects unde 
way for the Cereal Institute, Gener 
Motors, and Electric Auto-Lite Co, 
e Show Goes On—Despite uniog 
troubles a couple of years ago and ma 
power shortages, which have seen 
payroll at Disney productions. shrinj 
from a peak of 1,200 in 1940—when th 
enterprise moyed into its new, a 
conditioned, dustproof home (BW 
Mar.16'40,p44)—to something less tha 


} » 
the of 


Walt Disney surveys the campus-like lawns that hold down dust at the lut 
urious studios in Burbank, Calif., paid for by the famous movie mouse aiid duc 
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It Takes Simonds Steel... 


and 
Simonds’ Controlled-Conditions Plant 


to Give you the Extra Quality in 


SIMONDS CUTTING TOOLS | 


World's First Windowless Plant... All Working Conditions Completely Controlled 


Every Simonds product you buy ... though reasonably priced .., 
= actually worth hundreds of millions of dollars! For it has taken apuud 
century’s accumulation of specialized knowledge and production 
control, to give you the unique values you get in every Simonds 
product today. And what is more, it takes closest control from 
start to finish . . . from the pouring and working of electric steel 
in Simonds’ own mills . . . to final inspection at the end of the 
eight straight production lines in Simonds’ world-famed win- 
dowless plant. Net, to you: Simonds Wood and Metal Cutting 
Tools that will do your work better, faster, for less . . . and 
stay in working condition far longer. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 1350 Columbia Road, Boston 27, Mass.; 311 S. W. First Avenue, 
Portland 4, Ore.; 127 So. Green Street, Chicago 7, Ill.; 31 W. Trent Avenue, Spokane 8, 
Wash.; 228 First Street, San Francisco 5, Calif.; 416 West 8th Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Shorten the War—-Buy War Bonds! 


PRODUCTION TOOLS FOR CUTTING METAL, WOOD, PAPER, PLASTICS 


900 today, there has bee: no gic, 
tion to curtail the entert m. 
put of the Burbank stu 
operates a closed shop ai 
with some 30 labor .unio 
In contrast with a production ; 
of nine shorts and one fe rele 
in the preceding year, Disnc, comp) 
14 shorts and one musica 
year. This year, Disney |} 
crease the output of shorts to |; 
1945 feature combines live taleys 93 
animated cartoons in an acdiptation J 
Joel Chandler Harris’ U; 
stories. 
2 Still Paying Off—In ; Jusin 
noted for the -perishability rather +, 
the durability of its product, the py 
ney features have achieved a meaoy 
of distinction. Snow White and 4 
Seven Dwarfs was released o iginally 


yances 


5 Ou 


gener. 


nned 


1937. Last year the feature was reissye proc 
to meet demand and, Disney told Texa 
stockholders, the receipts accounted pam! '°" 
a substantial portion of the year’ nef “fs 


income. 

As Snow White gave place to Ping 
chio and Fantasia, it was inevitable thy 
purists would challenge the claim 
made for these extravaganzas of th 
pen and the baton as works of at 
The controversy has cooled in ¢ 
shadow of greater events, and Reluctant 
Dragon, Dumbo, Bambi, and Saludo 


IU 


Amigos won ungrudging acceptance 


he tot 
ctable 
F UUU,L 


mt set- 
cluding 
lians 


Disney wasn’t much concerned abou m est 
the row anyway. If movie fans wee ° 
aiid ‘ ‘ ‘ , h 23,8 
willing to enlarge his plant from a co 
ner in a Kansas City garage in 192 l 
Baxe 


to the present colony of 25 swank buil 
ing with asset$ of $7,250,000 dolla 
that was enough proof for him. 
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Live talent and animated characte iad 
cavort together for the first time ! 
the latest and most ambitious of Wal 
Disney's feature-length (72 munutts 


movies—The Three Caballeros. 
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“TBHECKLIST © 


A digest of new federal 


. Teleg 4 
completa . . . *.* 
‘tw. ipulations affecting priorities, 
© to alle control, and transportation. 
ilen a 
- 0 Mi -reased Civilian Supply 
a yssenger car tire quotas for February 
indus be 1,600,000, the lowest since October, 
ther thes (BW —Feb.3’45,p46). This recently 
the De vanced OPA figure includes motorcycle 
i i Quotas for trucks, buses, and tractors 
oe ~ generall\ unchanged. 
vinally nned Orange Juice—Canners of orange 
5 reissued produ ed from fruit grown-in Florida 
told J Texas must confine their sales to the 
-" ') «lied forces. This action, effective Jan. 30, 
nC Es a similar order on grapefruit and 
ars ded juice that was taken earlicr in 
wary (BW —Jan.27'45,p66). (War Food 
to Pin Mer 122, as amended.) 


anned Fruits and Vegetables—Civilians 
expected to get only 171,000,000 cases 
the total output of canned vegetables and 
etable juices this year compared with 
000,000 cases last year. While govern 
nt set-asides on canned fruits and juices 
cluding citrus) will be smaller in 1945, 
lians will—because of smaller output— 
an estimated 22,700,000 cases of the 13 
jor canned fruits and juices compared 


ns wer , 
h 23,800,000 cases from last year’s pack. 


M a Cor 
in 192 
ik build 


dollar 


slaxed Restrictions 


[An amendment to WPB Order M-28 
wides that Freon-12 may now be used 
any refrigeration’ ‘and air-conditioning 
ems except those covered in List A of 
order. List A includes hotels and 
ent houses, office buildings, -resi- 
atial buildings and dwellings of all kinds, 
taurants, schools,- service establishments, 
aters, and many others. Among the 
ablishments which will benefit from the 
axed order are food preservation plants, 
fustrial plants, and aircraft plants, which 
metly could obtain Freon-12, but only 
ler certain restrictions. 


Industrial Power Trucks—By amending 
ers L-112 and L-112-a, WPB has enabled 
mufacturers to deviate from approved 
ndard models upon specific authorization 
WPB on Form WPB-1319. Deviations 
ll be permitted only when standard 
odels will be inadequate for essential 


a Imports—Unmanufactured asbestos, tanta- 

m ore (tantalite), and unmanufactured 
i¢ fiber (China grass) have been removed 
m import control. (WPB Order M-63, 


racte mended.) 


ooh Specialty Papers—Glassine paper may be 

i. *S 4 substitute for Holland cloth in 
nutes backing of retreading stocks for tires, 
tliners, patches and sandblast stencils, 
‘Sa wrapping on friction and rubber 
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HYSTER 


FOR ANELIFT OR PLULt 


A News-Making Name 
and Product for 
Materials Handling Jobs 


In industry and in the armed forces Hyster’s 
record is this: efficient, heavy duty service on 
the tough jobs of materials handling. 

Hyster Company is the world’s largest maker 
of tractor winches... Producer of cranes, 
winches, logging arches, and other equipment 
for “Caterpillar” track-type tractors. 
Hyster’s versatile group of industrial lift 
trucks—pneumatic tired and gas powered 
will hoist, move, stack, transport light loads 
or heavy loads (30,000 pounds) over rough 
roads or city streets. Hyster’s straddle trucks 
ate wherever big loads must be moved fast— 
in shipyards, lumber yards, on the docks, on 
the streets. 

Hyster is an action name. Hyster means to 
hoist. Any Hyster product cuts costs; does 
materials handling jobs with top depend- 
ability and performance. 


Hyster is a good name for you to remember. 


Hyster Company, Portland 8, Oregon; Peoria 1, lil. 
Sales and Service Offices in Principal World Cities 
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Cardox Fire Extinguishing fi 


System 


The two oil storage rooms illustrated 
here . . . plus seven others and a long 
pipe tunnel that could not be photo- 
graphed . . . represent a major fire haz- 
ard in one of America’s large war plants. 
All nine rooms and the pipe tunnel... 
941,140 cubic feet . . . are guarded by 
a single engineered Cardox Fire Extin- 
guishing System. 12 tons of liquid Cardox 
CO, provide total flooding of any of 
these rooms with inert carbon dioxide 
and CO, snow as soon as fire strikes... 
with substantial reserve for new emer- 
gencies. 

Here is only one of hundreds of ex- 
amples of how engineered Cardox Fire 
Extinguishing Systems utilize fast-act- 
ing, non-damaging, inexpensive carbon 


dioxide to provide enhanced extinguish- 
ing performance in protecting large and 
small hazards. 

The hazards in your plant may not 
be as large as those shown here, but the 
kind of extinguishing performance that 
has caused Cardox Systems to be speci- 
fied for guarding hazards such as these, 
has a place in your fire protection plans. 
Cardox engineers offer you practical co- 
operation. Write for details and Bulletin 
1025. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING e CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
District Offices in 
New York, Boston, Washington, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 


NGUISHING SYSTEMS 


>owel 
Jectric 
Printing 
fotor ‘ 
g bq 
nd Wi 
ment. 
Stain] 
rolled 

» tempe 


cs stee 
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American Machine & Four Co. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. » fillin 
Andrea Radio Corp. entorie 
Long Island City, N. Y may ma 
Automatic Electric Mfg. ( rders b 
Mankato, Minn. nitial 
Clayton & Lambert Mfg. ( yllotmer 
Ashland, Ky ; ments ¢ 
Dwyer Products Corp. ods 1 
Michigan City, Ind. jure. 
Fassler Iron Works, Inc. may ma 
New York, N. Y. bearing | 
Brad Foote Gear Works, In tion 3 t 
Chicago, III. bead 
Freed Radio Corp. : “yy 
New York, N. Y. ee 
2 ror a 
Karp Metal Products Co., Inc tigh 
Brooklyn, N. Y. wy * 
Lyon & Healy, Inc. ee 
Chicago, III. repent 


The Muter Co. sould 1 
Chicago, II]. 


bmount 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., U.§ r auth 
Naval Ordnance Plant, Canton, Ohj jot app 
Poster Products, Inc. ided f 
Chicago, III. wch alu 
The Refinite Corp. not a 
Omaha, Neb. (Directic 
Samson United Corp. : 
Rochester, N. Y. ¢ Motio 
Santay Corp. : — 
Chicago, II]. fhat wer 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc. f my h 
Brooklyn, N, Y. ce 
Triumph Explosives, Inc. ws s 
Elkton, Md. ; _* 
ne wer tO 
United States Instrument Corp. aie a 
East Orange, N. J. NPB 2] 
(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and : : 
Maritime Commission awards for exce juarter 
lence im production announced prior tot , 
new list will be found in pret $ issues Linsee 
of Business Week.) Var Fo 
dual 1 
P he quai 
tape. Formerly, only vegetable pa ume varter, 
could be substituted for Holland cloth il for 
rubber products. Greaseproof and veg he man 
parchment papers, as well as glassine, a nt ag 
freed for use in wrapping tobacco and ‘than a 
bacco products packaged in folded flap-tyiBnventor 
pouches, as differentiated from the pa 2 
package. (WPB Order M-286, as amende Tin—/ 


he use 


Rept. 1, 
tep to 
Durectic 


Tightened Restrictions 


By eliminating all orders appeanng 
List A of Priorities Regulation -4, WP ; 
has made it impossible for unrated or 1 rice | 
authorized orders to be placed for certa , 
types of capital goods and other equipmet hs hile 
Orders that have been placed but 2 ndividu: 


shipped must be held until a rating Gy Dani 
authorization has been obtained. Orc umber 
and types of equipment affected by t md pr 
action are: L-89, Elevators and Fscalat unifor 
L-123, General Industrial Equipment; s ney 
193, Conveying Machinery and Mechamagg* ™ 

BUSINES 
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ower Transmission Equipment; L-221, 
lectric Motors and Generators; L-226, 
Printing ‘Trades Machinery; L-250, Electric 
jotor Controllers; L-298, Resistance Weld- 
ing Equipment; L-331, Logging, Lumber, 
nd Wood Products Machinery and Equip- 


ment, (Interpretation 11, PR1.) 


Stainless Steel—Direction 62 to Con- 
lied Materials Plan Regulation 1 places 
temporary ban on filling orders for stain- 
ss steel subject to deferred allotments and 
» filling orders to build up warehouse in- 
 entories ¢ f steel. After Jan 30, no prodicer 
tay make or deliver any stainless steel on 
ders bearing a CMP allotment symbol the 
-itial letter of which is Z, the deferred 
bilotment svmbol assigned by WPB to allot- 
ments of steel for production of civilian 
oods under the spot authorization pro- 
edure. After the same date, no producer 
mav make or deliver any steel on orders 
sring the symbol ZW placed under Direc- 
ion 3 to Order M-21-b-1 


¢Aluminum—Because of the heavy de- 
mands of the aircraft production industry 
for aluminum sheet, strip, and plate, WPB 
has tightened inventory restrictions on the 
nctal in these forms. A user of 10,000 Ib. 
» more a month may not accept any item 
f aluminum sheet, strip, or plate if it 
wld increase his inventory beyond the 
bmount needed in the succeeding 30 days 
for authorized production. The rule does 
not apply to such aluminum in transit or 
loaded for delivery on Feb, 5, 1945, or to 
sich aluminum shipped by a producer (but 
not a warehouse) fore Mar. 1, 1945. 
(Direction 21, CMP Regulation 2.) 


¢Motion Picture Film—All authorizations 
) use 35-millimeter motion picture film 
hat were issued to movie and news reel pro- 
jucers and distributors before Dec. 29, 
1944, have been canceled, in accordance 
with a WPB ruling that does not allow 
buthorizations for such film to be carried 
wer to 1945. All persons affected may 
apply for new authorizations on Form 
\PB-2165 if they need this film in the first 
quarter of 1945. 


Linseed Oil—To equalize distribution, 
Nar Food Administration has limited indi- 
idual users’ inventories to one third of 
he quantity used in the previous calendar 
ichmewourter. The restriction does not apply to 


cloth Gol for a government agency or for use in 
cgctaithe manufacture of products for a govern- 
ine, nt agency, Users may not purchase more 


and ‘than a 90-days’ supply, including existing 
lap-ylMoventories. (WFO 124.) 


ende Tin—All outstanding authorizations for 
he use of tin that were in efféct before 
Pept. 1, 1944, have been canceled in a new 
‘ep to conserve a diminishing stockpile. 
ring Duection 1, WPB Order M-43.) 


or nof™Price Control Changes 


ipmeiti™ While incorporating into a single order 
ut o@™medividual adjustment provisions applying 
ting @ manufacturers’ maximum prices for a 
Ordegi@umber of building materials, OPA has pro- 
by thggded producers building materials with 
alatogme “niform adjustment procedure and has 
nt; Mjuded under the regulation commodities 
hand in building materials for which no 
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MI-¢cO 


they ate Stliom 
Out Of order 


THERE are several reasons for 
this. 1) Unusually low mainte- 
mance expense. 2) Ability to 
operate under all weather con- 
ditions. 3) Fewer moving parts 
to get out of order. 4) Structural 
strength for long-lived, depend- 
able service. 5) Simplicity of 
construction—no winding. Get 
all the facts. Learn why MI-CO 
Meters are becoming increas- 
ingly popular. Literature con- 
taining complete specifications 
and case histories of MI-CO 
Meter earnings will be sent on 
request. 4 Right now the facili- 
ties of this organization are en- 
fe Menafututell dhilee Ue potas: of gaged in war work, but when 
y Bod ay ms —— Art civilian production is resumed, 

MI-CO Parking Meters will 
again be available. 


MI-CO METER CORPORATION, 231 Court St., COVINGTON, KY. 


Experienced Representatives Wanted 


and 


HI 


LOAD TRUCKS 
FASTE 


a. 


- pe eg 
ea oa - a se? 


LOADING 
nina saves Time, Men 


Speed up your loading dock, 
with LESS manpower, oad- 


Dock Lift raises loads flush with truck floor, 
where they can be slid off in minimum time. 
Gets trucks on the way quicker; | saves 
breakage too. Recesses level with driveway 
when not in use. Installs anywhere. Write 
for illustrated bulletin K-14 today. 


GLOBE HOIST COMPANY 
Philadelphia 18, Pa. Des Meines 6, lowa 


LIFTS cd ELEVATORS 


ing cost. A Globe Loading 


such adjustment provisions had previously 
been established. The new commodities 
include furnaces and repair parts, and _air- 
conditioning units, as well as smaller items. 


(Order B-1 under Regulation 188.) 
© Manganese Steel Castings—Ceiling prices 


for all manganese steel castings have been 
increased 4% by OPA, effective Feb. 12. 
(Amendment 1, Regulation 235.) 


© Beef—To provide better distribution of 
good and choice grades of beef and better 
control of cattle prices by grades (BW— 
Feb.3’45,p24), OPA has established the 
maximum perceritage of the two top grades 
of cattle that any slaughterer can have in 
his monthly slaughter drove at any estab- 
lishment during each of the next two 
months. In Zones A and B, 75% is the 
maximum percentage of good and choice 
— of cattle that can be slaughtered; in 
one C, the maximum is 50%. (Order 1, 
Regulation 574.) 


@ Cotton Flannel—Increases of 64% over 
producers’ present ceiling prices for cotton 
outing, shirting, and interlining flannels, 
flannelette diapers, and coat interlinings, 
and of 14% over producers’ present ceilings 
for Canton, glove, and mitten flannels have 
been established by OPA to bring prices 
into conformity with the Stabilization Ex- 
tension Act of 1944. At the same time, the 
adjustable pricing provision for cotton flan- 
nels has been revoked. (Amendment 30, 
Regulation 118.) 


© Imported Goatskins and Sheepskins—Im- 
porting of semitanned goatskins and sheep- 


Get ready for SALES! 


Start RIGHT in rebuilding and 
relaunching your sales 


Here’s just the book for quick brush-up by sales managers 
and training supervisors who've had a long rest—a crisp, 
concise, complete manual of fundamentals—a sure guide to 


all the points you want to remember, 
training them, and guiding their work. 


Just Published 


BASIC PROBLEMS 
OF SALES MANAGEMENT 


By Frank LaCtave 


—how to attract good applicants 
—how to analyze the application blank 
—effective methods of presenting training 


118 pages only $1.25 


This re-editing and publication of the LaClave articles 


force 


in taking on men, 


information 

—what to put in the sales manual 

—12 basic variations of sales compensation 

—laying out territory equitably 

—418& stock customer dodges and how to meet 
them 

—7 controlling factors in handling expense 
accounts 

—pros and cons of the automobile expense 
»rvblem 

—how to get cooperation on reports 

—the what and how of writing to salesmen 

—12 ways of putting the advertising story 
across 

—10 ways to make sales meetings interesting 

—making sales contests effective 

—these are the kind of practical topics cov- 
ered—with just the pertinent, experienced 
comment you need—to make sure nothing 
is overlooked, to make use of fundamentals 
that are as basic today as they were 10 
years ago, to help you get into smooth 
stride and high productivity as quickly as 
possible. 


from Printers’ Ink is a refresher course giving time- 
tested solutions. It covers everything from hiring and 
training to running contests, from compensation prob- 
lems to conventions. It gives you a checklist of 
the vital key-points of effective management; it out- 
lines tested, sales-producing methods. 


See it 10 days FREE—Send coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18 


Send me LaClave's Basic Problems of Sales Management 
for ten days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $1.25, plus few cents postage, er return book post- 
paid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


WG nn csi ccccccccas coscccscocscecsces BW. 2-10-45 
(Books sent on approval in United States only) 


skins from India, Iraq, and 1; 
resumed as a result of new price sched 
established as part of a joint p:oor 
the United States, the United ™ 
and Canada. The Union of Soi} 4¢.. 
will participate through the | Ki 
dom. Dollar-and-cents maximum ri 
import sales of each type of s} 
same as United Kingdom pric 
into United States dollars at ; 
$4.025 a pound sterling. (Revise:! Rey, 


C7 


tion 357.) 


© Surplus Metal Tool Cabinets—\ 
tool cabinets that the governme: 
ing over for civilian use becaus: 
no longer suitable for the Army 

given dollar-and-cents ceiling pricx 


pmbin: 
DPA ci 


New £ 


(Order 23 under Supplementary Order 94 on polic 
®@ Summer Rents—Exemption from ; the “' 
control of summer scasonal rental nits } W PB 
been extended by OPA for the ad acks int 
1945—June 1 through Sept. 30. Unis pected 
that were exempt last summer will be ¢y. need 
empt again this year. Ling th 
© Wastepaper—To check speculation, manv. igh-prot 
facturers of paper or paperboard who us ise (BY 
wastepaper may not compel converters of Who ° 
the products to furnish wastepaper as 3 hat in | 
condition of sale. Purchasers of paper or few re 
paperboard are prohibited from supplying mail-ord 
such manufacturers with wastepaper The ined | 
rule does not apply to wastepaper accumv. - , 
lated by a purchaser of paper in the course ‘o 
of his own converting; to dealers or brokers pake up 
who legitimately buy and sell wa tepaper i€ majo 
to sales agents who sell without taking ttle er, it 
to wastepaper; and to other persons speci olume. 
fied. (Supplementary Order 103: Revoc. tores th 
tion of Amendment 20 to Revised Price mied 
Schedule 32.) Hecline | 
© Hardwood Plywood—Jobbers, distributors, The 1 
retailers, and all other sellers except manu paly one 
facturers have been’ authorized to sell 3 wer. Al 
their March, 1942, prices any hardwood silers 
plywood they had on hand before Dec. ( ematic 
1944, which is not specifically priced by BW-J: 
OPA. Items covered include imported for- Pi h 
eign woods, and aircraft and other techni- ~ * 
cal plywoods. (Amendment 1, Regulation he be 
568.) textile 

have go 
Ration Control Changes he ” 

amendn 

Institutional and industrial users of m orced 


tioned foods who overdraw their ration bank 


: TeAses ; 
accounts may haye their ration banking OPA 
privileges suspended under a new OPA pro Z 
cedure. Upon a first overdraft, such use the war 
will be notified by OPA and given an opp: ~unlike 
tunity to repay; a second overdraft will has no 
automatically close the ration bank account. GjWithrtl 
(Amendment 92 to General Ration Order jmanufa 


5; Amendment 6 to Revised RO 3; Amend Bites, © 
ment 73 to Revised RO 13; Amendment Hy. to 
39 to Revised RO 16.) 9 Cons 
@ Fats and Oils—Industrial users of rationed Blegal sy 
foods who began using lard, shortening, © Biicicion | 
salad and cooking oils during the period 9 Fy ¢ 5 
1944-1945 when the oils were point free er ( 
may obtain point allotments by applying ao. 
to their local boards before Feb. 20. The cipaaa 
applicant must file with OPA a report o prncip 
his inventory of these items as of the close Bijgested 
of business Feb. 3, 1945. (Amendment >, under | 
Revised RO 16.) absorp! 
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betailers Worry 


Texiile program, squeeze 
margins, and lower volume 
nmbine to threaten profits. 
»PA cites earnings records. 


New government price and produc- 
on policies augur ill for a large segment 
the country’s retail trade. 
WPB and OPA are putting their 
cks into a textile program, which is 
yected to increase the supply of low- 
sced clothing, gsr fg oie 2 trim- 
jing the supply of high-priced—and 
ich-profit—clothing and other merchan- 
ise (BW—Jan.27’45,p16). 
Who Will Benefit?—Observers think 
hat in the long run this may benefit 
few retailers—notably the chains and 
bailorder houses—which have com- 

pained during the war of shortages of 
¢ low-priced goods which ordinarily 
pake up the bulk of their business. For 
e majority of individual retailers, how- 
et, it may mean a decline in dollar 
olume. For some high-priced specialty 
tores the new program, if it is strictly 
med out, could mean a very serious 
fecline indeed. 

The textile and clothing program is 
nly one-half of a double threat, how- 

ver. Along with declining volume, re- 

ilers may have to rs | with a sys- 
ematic squeeze on margins by OPA 
BW—Jan.20’45,p5). 

Pinching the Margins—Squeeze is like- 
y to be applied most frequently in the 
ettile and apparel field, where costs 
have got badly out of hand and where 
he provisions of the Bankhead cotton 
zmendment to the stabilization act have 
ored OPA to grant some price in- 
eases at lower levels. 

OPA has pinched margins throughout 

the war, but the squeeze on distributors 
-unlike the squeeze on manufz -turers-- 
has not been systematically applied. 
Withthe water long since wrung out of 
manufacturers’ margins in most indus- 
ines, OPA is now giving serious atten- 
ton to distributors. 
*Court Backing—Price officials infer 
kgal support for this policy from a de- 
asion handed down last summer by the 
U.$. Emergency Court of Appeals. The 
court (in a ruling involving the Phila- 
delphia Coke Co.) not only upheld the 
pnnciple of cost-absorption but also sug- 
gested that OPA was remiss in its ss 
under the law if it did not force such 
absorption. 
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In combating the double squeeze, re- 
tailers are at a tactical disadvantage: 
They must base their case for clemency 
on hardships yet to come. Their war- 
time balance sheet, to date, is cited by 
officials as evidence that retailers can 
hitch in their belts a notch or two and 
still keep out of the breadlines. 

e Earnings Record—OPA points to the 
wartime earnings figures of department 
and specialty stores. The general aver- 
age of these stores shows that their gross 
margin has been maintained, and even 
increased, during the war: 

Gross Margin 

as % of Sales 


Te eae ee 36.2 
REE. ane beeed SoS ss 36.8 
Dae he cates oy 38.3 
BP Dias spa peta itone. 38.7 
a eh UN. 5s 0 38.9 


e Expense Ratio Cut—This margin, 
OPA points out, has been applied to a 
higher level of prices, resulting in a 


higher dollar margin per unit of sales 
In spite of higher costs in many opera 
tions, rising volume has lowered the ex- 
pense ratio: 


Expenses as 


ot Sales 
1936-39 2.0.00... 34.7 
TS oe 34.5 
Pee 33.2 
1942... 31.2 
1943 . 28.7 
The end result has been higher profit 
Index of Profit 
as ©“, of Sale 
3, 2 Saree . 100.0 
See 153.3 
ee 340.0 
., ee 500.0 
BASE SES OM eh 680.0 


specialty stores have fared better than 
almost any other large segment of retail 
trade. But OPA contends that even 
food, variety, furniture, and hardwar 
stores (which have suffered the worst 
squeeze so far) are doing all right. 
Detailed cost and profit figures for 
1944, not yet available, are not ex 
pected to change the picture. Com 


pees 


= 
oo 


rena 


a SE NORGE SE -.b ¢ a, 
RATIONING DIVISION « Sao ON 
Pre me, “ m4 3 Aen 2 : “< e Em | 


TO CURE TIRE RATIONING HEADACHES 


In the Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, Ohio, a local bank opens shop to 
handle tire ration certificates under a plan conceived to speed tire shipments, 
to cut bookkeeping and clerical costs of both the manufacturer and jobbers. 
The branch, set up by Newark’s Park National Bank, credits certificates 
deposited by jobbers, provides monthly balance sheets listing withdrawals and 
certificates on hand. The service, without charge to the jobbers, is designed to 
provide better inventory control, prevent theft of certificates, circumvent ship- 
ping delays through constant accessibility to certificates, and to present proof 
that the jobber and the manufacturer are abiding strictly by OPA regulations. 
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merce Dept. estimates sh 
D by BERDSBGRE | wie. depeinent sto 
esigued oe! sales. Department store 
10.7%; apparel store sak 
Te Speed Up are the two groups which 
nerable if the impending 
rializes. 
YOUR STRAIGHTENING JOBS @ Worried About Volunx 
mates that under the new 
25% of the meager textil 
ted to civilians will remaii 


Plate leveller for hot or cold levelling market’”’—unallocated to t! 
— Max. cap. cold 45” x 100” wide. of this or that essential low 


Retailers wager that with ; 
supply, the free market will 
the black market. 

Retailers admit (privat 
gins can still take a good d 
ing if yolume stays where it 
because of merchandise s} 
are seriously worried about y 
e Boost From Wanamaker—F yo; 
least one large retailer, } 
maker, OPA has received 
port. In a two-column advert 
the New York ‘Times, W 
paid tribute to OPA and an 
mtention of operating its b 
efficiently that we can absorb t 
degree cost increases and tl 
price increases.” 

Most retailers are more sanguine t 
might be expected in view « 
pears to be ahead. Their hopef 
seems to be founded on the ; 
pectation that (regardless of what \\ 
ington can do to convince tli 
to the contrary) the Germai 
not last forever and that its « 
overtake WPB’S and OPA’s pla 
they have fully matured, at th 
time easing the supply of good 
e May Equal 1944—Some observer 
lieve that even if the worst hap; 
retailers will find goods to sell as 
as there is money to buy them. ( 
informed guess is that 1945 retai 
will be as high as 1944’s, even 
European war continues through 
year. In fact, the ending of the v 
mid-1945 might bring a slight d« 
in sales as a result of flash unem 
ment and softer prices. 


SHOPPING BY HELICOPTER? 


Speculation on the use of helicopt 
to speed up postwar retail trade has 1 
high, but last week Gimbel B: 
Philadelphia actually did 
about it. 

The department store bought a ! 

story warehouse in Philadelphia o1 
Birdshere Steel Foundry & Machine Co. right-of-way of the rene & Ol 
Birdsboro, Pa. R. R., and announced that roofs of bot 
its store and the warehouse had beet 
tested for use of helicopters, and th 
an application had been made tot 
Civil Aeronautics Board for permussie 


) T E E L M4 j t L E @) U I p M E a a to operate helicopters after the war 
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*Straightening machine for 
large structural shapes, 


"Straightening machines are equipped with our “patented” end roll adjustment. 


FrRoM the days of John Paul Jones and the Bon 

Homme Richard America has taken a just pride in 
her Navy. But two modern wars have shown us that 
merchant ships are as vital to our national safety as 
fighting ships. Twice in our history we've had a fine 
merchant marine. And each time we lost it. No enemy 
took our ships from us — we gave them up. 

In the 1830's nine-tenths of our foreign trade was 
carried in American ships. But national apathy brought 
about a complete reversal, and by 1910 foreign ships 
were Carrying nine-tenths of our foreign trade. 

At the outbreak of World War I we frantically 
began building up our depleted merchant marine to 
transport urgently needed troops and supplies. And at 
the close of the war American ships were carrying 11 
million gross tons annually. 

But again we allowed our strength in merchant ship- 
ping to deteriorate, and by the middle thirties foreign 
ships were carrying 75 per cent of our foreign trade, 
and millions of dollars that should have gone to 
American shipping and seamen were paid to foreign 
shipping interests. 

Today —thanks to the U. S. Maritime Commission 
and our vast shipbuilding industry—we have by far 


DON’T GIVE UP THE SHIPS_£ 


the largest merchant marine in the world and an esti- 
mated post-war fleet of over 50 million deadweight 
tons. This time we cannot afford to lose it — not merely 
because it will have cost us 18 billion dollars, but be- 
cause it means the maintenance of our economic and 
military safety in the post-war world. 

For the Merchant Marine, now hastening the day of 
victory, will also help to expand our foreign trade, 
maintain our productive capacity, provide post-war em- 
ployment and preserve our national standard of living. 
This time, let's not give up the ships, for only national 
apathy and lack of foresight can take them away from 
us. Let’s preserve the American Merchant Marine. 


* * 


it has been the privilege of Combustion Engineer- 
ing to supply marine boilers for many hundreds of 
American cargo vessels and tankers. This organizo- 
tion pledges the continuance of its best efforts for 
the maintenance and upbuilding of the American 
Merchant Marine so that it may remain second to 
none in size, speed and efficiency. We believe this 
objective deserves the interest and support of every 
American citizen. A-855 


{{} COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


: 200 Madison Suenue 


New York16, NY 


———— 


SAVES F ovr OF 10 


MAN- “HOURS seeubbin 
on OW 


In checking up to see where and how still further savings in 
man-hours can be made, management should not overlook /loor- 
maintenance. In the case of grease-caked floors, for instance, if 
your cleaning now is being done with hand-spuds, you can send 
that ‘Man-Hour Savings’ curve upward—and fast—by switching 
to a Finnell 84-XR Industrial Dry Scrubber. It digs out embedded 
accumulations of dirt, oil, grease, and shavings in one-tenth the 
man-hour time required when hand-spudding! 


To re-sharpen the brushes of the Finnell 84-XR, you just flip a . 
switch! That reverses the motion of the brushes and re-sharpens 
them automatically. There’s no needless waste of man-hours as 
in the case of machines whose brushes must be changed by hand 
frequently to maintain a good cutting edge. The Finnell 84-XR is 
adaptable to wet-scrubbing, steel-wooling, waxing, and polishing. 


For free floor survey, literature, or information as to delivery, 
phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 
3802 East St., Elkhart, Ind. Canadian Office: Ottawa, Ont. 


Speed Vietory - Guy Sounds 
FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ “AN 


ioneers and Specialisls ia / PRINCIPAL 
FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES / CITIES 


IGA’s New Plank 


Grocery retaile:s wo, 
buy through one dis: buto, ! 
a cash-and-carry basis to me 
chain store competitic 


oper: 

A new plan to equip i1 ro 
tail grocers to meet cha “ 
petition was discussed i: aa 
cently at a meeting atten: y ma § mod 
facturers and distributor , » on 
the Independent Grocers 1 CA. 
America. nainta 
e Financial Incentive—] choles: 
schemes of voluntary chain the rviso 
ety and hardware fields, whic! » stor 
tightening their distribution o me 


meet increased postwar mpetit Groc 
(BW —Sep.16’44,p78), the 1.G.A, p) ionific 
depends on the retailer’s concentraty ash pa 
his buying with one distr 

But while other plans 
tight contracts to assure thi 
tion, 1.G.A. relies strictly . 
incentive—the larger the ret 
chase, the lower the 
markup. All the dealer sign 
bership card indicating that 
scribes to the I.G.A. plan and | 
his cooperation. 
e 3,500 Accept Plan—Last week’ 
ing was the first general airing 
details of the plan, and th 
gun of a campaign for participation | 
all 5,100 I.G.A. retailers. So far 3,5) 
have been converted to it, a 
of the 53 I.GA. distributors 

Frank Grimes, I.G.A. | 
hopes for close to 100% distributor p 
ticipation by the end of this year, an 
for complete dealer cooperation in th 
postwar period. 

Grimes’ premise is that if independ 
ent and chain stores offer the sam 
goods at the same price, the indepen 
ent has an advantage in his natut 
inclination to exert more effort as mat 
ager of his own store, hence his pote: 
tial net eR: is greater. The IG 


HEELS 


One | 
stockir 


plan applies the self-service, cash-and 


carry system to retailer as well as 
sumer, and promises, on this bas 

deliver merchandise to the retailer betwee 
dock or front sidewalk at costs MiMidesign 
greater than those paid by clhiain stot hone 

outlets. hich 
e Fee for Wholesaler—Dealers mg" 
their orders, on the distributor's printe fom 
order blank, with merchandise price for ny 
at the “wholesaler’s net cost <elivetlill Hosie; 
to his warchouse.” The wholesaler g¢ machi 
his markup by adding a 2% handlin 
fee, plus a weekly fee which 1s grad 
ated (down to 2.35%) according to tig quare 
size of the order. (He also retains a The | 
cash discounts on his own purchai nylon 


ay 


kg at 
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¢ course, channeled through 


vi * quarters.) Certain miscel- 
i wat ire also charged the retailer 
wou n ms. 
, P sesid this, the dealer pays his y ? 4, Whe / 
UtOr ¢ eckly 1.G 4. dues of $1.25, and his »¥ES 


“Every Day Low Price 


D Mee yare OF a ' 
ee dverti Program which -includes 
ooperat’s© newspaper advertising with 
t »< ye — 
ther loc.) LLG.A. stores. He agrees to 


elp the wholesaler’s truck driver un- 


Wolmanized Lumber’ isa build- 


ad his order, to adapt his store to in teri ¢ 

cag flMonform with LLG.A. standards (extent ee ee rae 
§ modernization required is determined See a 

: LGA expert), to display an question. It's alloyed for protec- 


tion against rot and termites. 


G.A. sign (purchased at cost), and to 
maintain competitive selling prices. ‘The 
vholesalcrs’ salesmen become store su- 


the x: ervisors, cach advising about 40 dealers 
are a » store inariagement, displays, account- 
thods fling methods; ete. 


Grocer Pays Cash—Perhaps the most 
ionificant innovation is requirement of 
> ° 

ash payment. Actually, the dealer signs 


The Wolman Salts* preserva- 
tive is deep in the wood, not 
just on the surface. Only 
pressure tréatment in closed 
steel retorts can drive it there. 


"Se 
NCSAiCT 


da men 
he suk 


> 
dledg 


T 


I 


Smee 
r of th 
openin 
ition } 


AND THE USUAL ADVANTAGES 


OF BUILDING WITH Whi A 


Build with Wolmanized Lumber and 
get all of wood’s advantages: light- 
ness, strength, resilience, insulat- 
ing value, paintability— plus endur- 
ancé that insures your investment. 


HEELS WITHOUT BUMPS 


One pair of legs, wearing mismated 
stockings, demonstrates differences 
ctaile fi between a new and old hosiery heel 
sts MM design. The smooth fit (right) shows 
none of the lumpy wrinkles (left) 
- mal "hich have . prevented rayon hose 
printe™m™ fom becoming a popular substitute 
pneeail for nylon. It is achieved at Gotham 
liver Hosiery Co., Inc., by a patented one- 


~ machine process of knitting foot-and Creosoting 
ora 3 at a 90-deg. angle without the 


to tl Square tip or rounded heel now used. 
\ins 4M The process is adaptable to both “Registered 
cha nylon and silk—when available. 


Wolmanizing 
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Alia Save *196.50 
per Shipment 


@ Many different plants faced 
with the problem of speeding ship- 
ments of war materials have found 
that electric trucks provide the 
solution. 

Take the case of a warehouse 
that ships material packed in 
drums. The electric trucks used to 
place these drums in freight cars 
saved 66 per cent in loading time. 

In addition, thanks to unit 
loads, only 16 freight cars—in- 
stead of 20—are now required to 
ship the same number of drums. 
This releases vitally-needed rail- 
road equipment for other duty. 

These modern methods have 
reduced the cost of handling a 500 


ton shipment from $202.40 to only 
$5.90—a saving of $196.50. 
When you plan for postwar, in- 
vestigate how electric trucks ‘save 
time and money . . . make! more 
efficient use of shipping, storing 
and producing facilities . .. re- 
duce accidents and damage. 

To keep abreast of latest devel- 
opments: 

For MANAGEMENT: “Unit Loads’”’ 
Bulletin explaining a coordinating 
materials handling system that in- 
volves practically every industry. 

FoR TRANSPORTATION SUPERVISOR: 
“Material Handling’? Handbook 
containing vital information neces- 
sary to the conduct of efficient inter- 
department operations. 


ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCK ASSOCIATION 


208 South La Salle Street « 


Chicago 4, Illinois 


AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT 


HEPARD. MERCURY 


a check already made out | 
saler, on the dealer’s bank 
chandise is delivered. | ties 
through local banks, with m . 
saler agreeing to take up a 

if necessary. 

Grimes claims that retail 
the new I.G.A. plan ca 
markup from the current I 
of 194% to 104%, and vet 
increase their net profit, + 
creased volume. He claim 
effects a 20% reduction in : 
from those offered by grocer 
salers operating in the tradi 
by this figuring: The average 
ent wholesaler purchasing 
from the manufacturer add. a }4 
markup, sells it for $1.14. 1 
25% markup added make 
$1.43 to the consumer. Unde; th 
I.G.A. plan, the wholesaler adds a 4 
markup, the retailer 104%, ; 
retail price $1.15. Volume b 
lower the wholesaler’s cost 
making the retail price $1.1] 


© Lower Markup Explained—The 
wholesaler’s lower markup is made } 
sible by increased volume, with co 


quent lower operating costs, and by con. 
centrated buying by dealers. 

Under the old I.G.A. system. the 
average dealer member bought al 
60% of his merchandise from the ¢ 
sive 1.G.A. 
now it’s 90% to 95%. 

By contrast, Grimes points out, the 
average independent grocer in Chicago 
buys from seven different wholesaler 
Distributors also sell to “B” and “C’” 
accounts—retailers who may eventual} 
become I.G.A. members. About 25 
of their merchandise is private brands 
owned by I.G.A.; the rest is national 
advertised brands, or staples ‘They pay 
monthly I.G.A. dues of $40, plus 1/14 
of 1% of their total sales. 


COMPLIANCE DEAL FAILS 


Preliminary checks indicate that the 
grocery trade’s drive to help OPA con- 
trol food prices (BW—Dec.9'44,p9 
may have boomeranged on both OPA 
and the grocers. 

The drive had its origin in the com- 
munity price lists, showing the differ- 
ence in ceiling prices for group |, 2, 3, 
and 4 retailers, which OPA distributed 
among consumers so they could check 
on food stores (BW—May15’43,p9). 
The price agency barely got going on 
the lists before grocers protested that 
this was comparative pricing—an ithema 
to the trade. OPA then agreed that if 
the grocers could do the job themselves 
—by getting all stores to post their ind 
vidual ceiling price lists—the c 
ity lists could be forgotten. 

OPA officials figured that if « 
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check their purchases 


ace igs, they would be quick to 
omplain ot any overcharge. 

Incomp ete returns from the Decem- 
ber survey of food store compliance by 


PA’s volunteer price panel assistants— 
pn the | of the grocers’ campaign— 
indicate that while posting has im- 
broved treiic ndously, prices are as much 
but of linc as ever. 


leader Survey 


Advertising researchers 
depart from one-day interviews 
6 test reading habit variations 
ver six-day period. 


Advertising Research Foundation, 
hich for the past five years has been 
aking newspaper readership surveys to 
jctermine how many people read what 
BW -Oct.2"43,p76), announced last 
neck that it was going to deviate from 
omer policy. 

Habit Variations Tested—The founda- 
jon will cover six consecutive publica- 
jon days of the Troy (N. Y.) ‘Times- 
Record, from Mar. 19 through Mar. 24. 
leretofore the foundation has studied 
cadership response for only one issue 
pf the 77 newspapers it has examined 
nd has not announced ahead of time 
he name of the newspaper or the date 
bf the survey. 

Reason for the six-day checkup is to 
fiscover day-to-day variations in news- 
baper reading habits, according to A. W. 
chman, the foundatian’s managing di- 
ctor. Formerly studies were made on 
Thursdays or Fridays, peak publication 
ays, 

Advertising Controlled—F'urther veer- 
ig from precedent, the foundation has 
pvited agencies and national advertisers 
p place advertisements in the ‘Times- 
kecord during the checkup period, but 
he paper will not be permitted to run 
pore than two pages more than were 
pinted on the corresponding day a 
ear ago. 

National advertising linage will be 
id in proportion to local linage in- 
eases. Copy for insertion in more 
han one issue must be distinctly differ- 
nt, and will be controlled by an ad- 
sions committee in the foundation’s 
ew York office, 

Financed by Publisher—About 500 in- 
views with readers will be made each 
ay, to get reactions on each item and 
vertisement in the paper. 

Dr. George Gallup’s Publication Re- 
arch Service makes the surveys. ‘The 
imes-Record is financing the current 
nguiry. 

Survey results will become part of 
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Does your letterhead say 
“DEPENDABLE SERVICE’? 


Kron Fireman made coal an automaiic fuel. It began with a 
little “thing-um-a-jig” ..a coal burning contraption, consisting 
of a hopper, a conveyor and a burning grate, used to heat green- 
houses. Today, Iron Fireman includes models for every conceiv- . 
able fire stoker job. It has helped fight the battle of fuel shortages 
in war plants. It will shortly restore to householders economical. 


dependable, automatic service. 


The Iron Fireman letterhead, on Strathmore paper, carries 
the message of this service to thousands of daily business con- 
tacts. Your letterhead should express the standing and character 
of your business. With lighter weight paper a wartime necessity, 
quality is more important than ever. The Strathmore watermark 


is your assurance of that quality. 
Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 


Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE 2:22": 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


' 
® a the Continuing Study 
{ Air Express Gal Reading, which the foun n, but 
i Vs ducted since 1939 in co pnal 
the Bureau of Adverti \ Dh ools, 
Newspaper Publishers A | yjzatio’ 
dation is sponsored by t) A pn indu 
Assn. of Advertising Age Strengt 
. Assn, of National Adverti | whet! 
in form 
Code for Vitaming™! 
ie ee cional | 
amin harmace 
Research institute set ygmmblishe 
_ 2 d gene 
to pass on trade terminology, filmu, A 
public policy of the ndustry — 
mer g 
and finance scientific projects, Midicated 
W orga 
Plans to organize vitan high p 
turers, which began to in les in 1 
recent American Pharmac« 1] Asoqimmastemn 
meeting (BW —Dec.16'44,p|()3 0, for ar 
resulted in the formation Vitar ew its t 
Research Institute, with ams an 
headquarters at 120 Broadway, \ ud Leve 
York City. All three groups of vitamiguema™a © 
makers—professional, consumer, Also th 
basic producer—are being invited t ed ofa 
as charter members. side 0 
. — = e Differ on Sales Methods—B usin eC.u) * 
A PLANT in California faces a shut-down for want of critical equipment made in tipathies between these croups—an ith gove 
New Jersey. Figuring a loss of $1,500 for every day his plant is idle, the president ’ r . nf Oe? Bar to | 
“ ; : at times in the past, they hav T 
picks up a phone and orders the equipment sent Air Express, even though the . ; — ic Mabe impo! 
shipment is sizeable. (When time means money, Air Express pays—always!) white hot—arise primarily from differ ¥ i 
selling methods. in make 
) The professional group, whicl gra \ 
. been getting the lion’s share of the | £0. 
ness, promotes the sale of packagegumptic 
vitamin products to members of fi sembled 
medical profession including veterina poeptio 
ans, and to their suppliers, the dnugggeems 3 
1 trade. WM 


merican 
bods anc 
bme, “ni 


ME BI 


Consumer group manufacturers 3 
vertise and sell direct to the public, an 
lately they haven’t been doing so wel 
presumably because buyers prefer 1 


} ¥< .— shes take their vitamins on prescription of 

THE cost? Higher, yes. But by air, coast-to- WOULDN'T YOU pay more to save a whole lot doctor, not an advertiser. Tenant 

coast delivery is made overnight — rather more? That’s why thousands of manufac- Basic producers are bulk manufa fons 
than in 3 or more days by other means. turers use Air Express as a matter of routine. turers a sell unpackaged vitamgyy’ “ss 
Air Express cost, by the way, includes Heavy or light, large or small, if shipment products for packaging and distributiogy™. et, 
special pick-up and delivery. fits in a plane, it can go Air Express. to the food and drug trade. + ft 

| ° ° ° e Protector Role—The new _ institut Time, 
: Specify Air Express — Low Cost for High Speed which must steer its course gingerly | ating ; 
| 25 lbs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 miles for tween the competing sales phil sophie one 
. $8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute—with cost does not aim to recast all vitamin se! * ~y 
including special pick-up and delivery in all U.S. cities and principal towns. (Often ing into the same mold. It does hope {i wongh 

| same-day delivery between airport towns and cities.) Direct service to scores of foreign rationalize the confusing termin slocy amet. 
( countries. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. vitamin products, to promote mut ial] used m 
agreeable codes of public policy, and ad 


finance research. In short, the institu 
intends to see that the good name | 
vitamins isn’t besmirched and that t 
profit in the business isn’t undercut | 
extravagant claims. 


thana, I] 
Rumors 
123% oy 
ove mm ¢ 
yeral ad 


WriteToday for" Quizzical Quizz”’,abook- At the outset, according to Dr. The iM 
let packed with facts that will help you dore Klumpp, president of \\ nth: 
solve many a shipping problem. Railway Chemical Co. and chairman of the iggy} TOW' 
Express Agency, Air Bx ress Division, , : ; ‘1. imcifmmdise Ma 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask stitute s board of governors, ‘: -Ametional 
for it at any Airline or Express office. tute will not undertake resear of | ™ 5 oi 
Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 92 BUSINESS WEEK e Feb. 0, !% SINESS. 
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fnance vitamin and nutri- 


n, but W! , ; 
i research projects of medical 

pn ° 

vals universities, and private or- 
izations r the benefit of the vita- 

© 

n industry 


ngth in Unity—It is too early to 
ew Vitamin Research Institute 
id front. Leaders in the 


form a 
vanizatiol to date have been the pro- 
onal group, who express belief that 
maceut -al practice, when definitely 


tablished, must govern terminology 
d general policy of the consumer 
pup. And, although there have been 
) definite commitments from the con- 
er group, several manufacturers have 
icated a sympathetic interest in the 
w organization; apparently, the failure 
high pressure promotion to produce 
es in necessary volume has been a 
astening experience. (Two months 
o, for instance, Standard Brands with- 
~w its two leading vitamin products— 
»ms and Stam-B—from the market, 
d Lever Bros. caneeled its Frank 
natra radio show plugging Vimms.) 
Also the industry seems to feel the 
dof a central organization to present 
s side of arguments over prices (BW 
Dec.25'43,p92), and other regulations, 
ith government agencies. 
Bar to Misunderstanding—To explain 
¢ importance of terminology to vita- 
in makers, Dr. Klumpp cited the anti- 
agra vitamin discovered about five 
as ago. Because it was first called 
otinic acid, he said, the idea that it 
mbled nicotine was a popular mis- 
meeption. To eliminate misunder- 
nding and to create wider acceptance 
BW—Mar.21’42,p30), members of the 
nerican Medical Assn.’s council on 
s and nutrition coined the new 
pme, “niacin.” 


ME BUYS IN CHICAGO 


Tenants of Chicago’s eight-story and 
uble-penthouse Michigan Square 
ulding at 540 N. Michigan Ave. (153,- 
\) sq. ft.) have orders to leave by May 
Time, Inc., paid $2,250,000 for the 
ulding last week, plans to move its 
deription fulfillment department, 
ich reaches peak size about Christ- 
i, into the vacated space starting next 
umer. This department is now 
ued in a Chicago South Side print- 
plant and has overflow units totaling 
we than 500 people in Champaign- 
bana, Ill., and Nevada, Iowa. 

Rumors that the Blue Network, Inc. 
4% owned by Time interests), will 
ve in are based on speculation that 
ral additional floors will be superim- 
ied. Meanwhile, Blue is uncomfort- 
by crowded in its share of the Merch- 
‘ise Mart space that was split off from 
tonal Broadcasting Co.’s quarters 
en it separated from NBC, 
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Exact temperatures are an absolute 
necessity in many industrial heating 
operations. That is why engineers, 
production men, chemists and others 
specify Gas as the fuel for these jobs. 
Automatically controllable to an un- 
surpassed degree, Gas is particularly 
recommended for complex heat treat- 
ing and where rigid specifications in 
the finished product are mandatory. 

This was a major reason why Gas 
was an overwhelming choice in war 
plants to meet military requirements 
calling for the highest standards. 
This precision control will be no less 
valuable in countless peacetime plant 
Operations. 

Look, then, to Gas in planning 


your post-war production. It will 
not only help speed production but 
enable you to combine quality and 
economy. Consult your local Gas 
Company’s Industrial Engineer. You 
will be well rewarded by his sug- 
gestions. 


Buy War Bonds—Help Speed Victory! 
x * * 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


sn 


THE TREND 
FOR ALL 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


———— 


THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK 


A summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends, affecting the income and general business pro 
twelve Federal Reserve districts of the nation for most recent month. (Last month’s report: BW—]a; 345 


© Boston—Not only has war work—foun- 
dries, tools, bearings, textiles—turned up 
following stabilization in New England em- 
ployment during late 1944, but also in most 
sections the reversal has even outdone the 
similar increase nationally in the past couple 
of months, thereby recapturing some of the 
relative ground lost in the 1944 payroll 
decline. Though this follows a marked step- 
up in district war contracts starting in mid- 
1944, a new sharply rising income trend is 
not in the cards (BW —Jan 13'45,p96). 
Within the region, shipbuilding has lifted 
the Boston industrial arca into the best pay- 
roll and trade showing for 1944 as against 
1943, 

Farm income last year spurted ahead of 
the nation’s in Maine (potatoes), but Massa- 
chusetts receipts were off 5% to 10%, and 
Connecticut's were down almost as much, 
in both crops and livestock. Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island were unchanged. 


Scranton 


Wilkes-Barre 


@ New York—While weather has been tying 
up industrial activity, northern New Jersey 
manpower authorities now are engaged in 
trying to shift 20,000 workers from nonwar 
to war industries, and Buffalo will be next 
to face intensified labor shortages when air- 
craft schedules step up soon. The recent 
country-wide pickup in manufacturing has 
not been felt so sharply here, though fac- 
tory payrolls in the past year have gone 
down in pace with the national average. In 
New York City, financial activity is again 
lifting income, dividends went up in 1944 
while payrolls were easing, stock prices rose 
somewhat, and the labor shortage for 
finance work (over 10% of 1940 employ- 
ment here vs. only 4% of U. S. nonfarm 
jobs) is pushing up carnings again 

Upstate farm receipts almost equaled the 
national 1944 gain over 1943, and subsidies 
to dairymen may actually have pushed New 
York slightly. ahead. 


hicago- 
smartly, 
Ng the 


2% 1 


@ Philadelphia—Mounting amis _ pressure ; 
this region is reflected in reopening of o4 
nance works, as at Harrisburg 0 wal 


ers), in rising employment at Scrantofmm’ | 
Wilkes-Barre, and Altoona, 1 in x 5 runni 
government-forced manpower shifts sta Indianaf 
at Allentown (BW —Fcb.3’45 l Detroit, 
soon may be extchded to the Philadelph ing r 
area where recently soldiers and war pn ther-en 
ers had to be used for stevedore work, Py a = 
rolls in the past year have held up a hae“ 
better than the nation’s; aircraft-auto-g eos 


gine-explosives pay went down 1 


20% in 1944, but shipbuilding wages eas Aes 
only 9%, and light-goods _payrolls—f joas we 
trade, services, printing—went up . — 

Latest estimates put district farm ir ey 
gains a mite higher than the na dag 
1944, although poultry and dain = - 
have lagged through the war in gencral. na 
the large income is now split among 13 4 wos 


fewer farmers. 


@ Cleveland—Railroad tic-ups caused by 
storms have hit this district particularly 
hard, affecting steel, coal, and other opera- 
tions—not only reducing current payrolls, 
but lowering potentials for months to come. 
Otherwise, pressure on munitions output 
remains high, and newest minor plant ex- 
pansions go to Byesville, Cleveland, Akron, 
Mansfield, Dayton, Cincinnati, for shells, 
tires, brass. While average payroll declines 
in 1944 were less sharp than the nation’s, 
those at Akron, Columbus, and Dayton 
were larger. 

Eastern Kentucky's farm income gains 
closed 1944 well ahead of the nation’s, and 
even Ohio receipts moved up a bit faster 
than average—rather a more favorable out- 
come than seemed likely before (BW—Dec. 
9°44,p94) However, some of Ohio farm 
returns were bought with hog marketings 
that cannot be duplicated in 1945 because 
the corn harvest was curtailed. 
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@ Richmond—Recent declines in shipyard 
jobs are now scheduled to be followed by 
sharp drops after midyear in cargo ship 
work at Baltimore and Wilmington, N. C., 
but by no great change in naval vessel activ- 
ity at Hampton Roads and Charleston, 
S. C. (Of course, programs may shift later.) 
And despite recent congressional charges of 
labor waste at Norfolk, yards there still 
claim to lack workers. Meanwhile, shifts to 
new plants will lift war jobs around Charles- 
ton, W. Va., by 2,000, and at Staunton, 
Bridgewater, and Orange. Va., by several 
hundreds. But the postharvest influx of 
farmers into factories, now at peak, hasn't 
ended cigarette, paper, furniture, and textile 
labor shortages. 

Closing out a better-than-average year, 
especially in the Carolinas, farmers have 
their eyes on 5% more tobacco acreage, in- 
creased poultry-egg output, more potato and 
truck crops—if labor suffices. 


kansas € 
s from 
ough m 


e Atlanta—Altering previous munitions pr 
pects in the district, big-shell orders no 
call for 5,000 more workers each at Ne 


, to se 
Orleans and Baton Rouge; a new Nash ae 
tire plant will need 1,200; additional shig@ .. hoe 


awards at Savannah, Brunswick, Mobile, 
Pascagoula have enlarged labor shortages 4 
coastal yards; and Birmingham and Atlant 
plane plant schedules have been stepped 4 


owings 
t (whic 
3). Th 
n-state 


On the other hand, the WPB_ ban t of the 
chenille products, to siphon labor mq. 
cotton duck plants, will hit 6,000 jh. io, 
around Dalton, Ga. ,_.3 AH incor 

Incomplete statistics indicate that Flonag 1943 
Georgia, and Tennessee rolled up above ¢ hen 
average gains in 1944 farm receipts 0 Small os 
1943, while those of Alabama, | nuisian avin 
and Mississippi were about unchangeggy 
Full figures on cotton marketings, howevet he dee 
may alter the Alabama, Georgia, Mississipya. fallin: 


standings. But all in all, district agr ultura le the : 
income has risen with the nation s 
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A GUIDE TO INCOME TRENDS 


veather-caused transport tie-ups put a crimp in some regional incomes. Munitions drives step up but with varying 
nsity. Gains in farm receipts in 1944 over 1943 clustered near the national average in most sections. 


hicago—I' mployment here has moved 
gartly, with December gains ranging 
ong the states from 0.5% in Illinois to 
} 2% in Indiana, changes in the big 
; unning from a slight further decline 
Indianapolis to more than 1% increase 
Detroit, and, in general, the biggest rises 
ning in smaller centers. However, 
therenforced freight embargoes and tie- 
have interfered with munitions progress, 
f will continue to hamper payroll gains 
oming months. Recent lowering of V-E 
cutback estimates means a relative loss 
. district industry is reconvertible, so 
olls won't drop as sharply after V-E Day 


n many regions, thereby gaining more in 
tion to other districts the faster all war 
k falls off. 

am income in all states last year regis- 
«da percentage gain over 1943 just about 
wl to the national average. Next year’s 
its may not be quite so good. 


@ St. Louis—Ammunition, particularly rock- 
ets, is boosting district arms activity. Thus, 
construction of the rocket assembly plant at 
Camden, Ark., will employ 17,000 at peak, 
10,000 men are building the rocket powder 
plant near Louisville, and a rocket motor 
contract has just been awarded near Mem- 
phis. Other ordinance work is accelerating 
around St. Louis, new contracts are being 
considered for Evansville, and some job 
expansion is under way at Herrin, IIl., Little 
Rock, Ark., Milan, Tenn., and Aberdeen, 
Miss. However, aircraft work may soon fall 
off, and by spring, boatbuilding employment 
along the Mississippi and Ohio will be 
down to half the 25,000 peak. 

Farm income gains ran better than aver- 
age in almost all sections last year. Output 
of cotton, tobacco, corn, wheat, and rice 
altogether was up one-sixth from 1943, and 
prices were better. Livestock receipts also 
advanced. 


@ Twin Cities—Weather-enforced freight 
car embargoes not only have cut industrial 
shipments, as of flour, but have prevented 
farmers from making belated markctings of 
seed, potatoes, and grain, postponed from 
1944 in order to reduce tax payments in 
event of short 1945 crops or price drops 
after V-E Day. Such carryovers—unrealized 
income—have cut 1944 farm receipt figures 
The new draft tightening of farm labor will 
intensify acreage shifts to mechanically han 
dled grain crops, and may further pinch 
dairying. The $5-per-acre flax premium 
may add $10,000,000 to $20,000,000 to 
1945 farm income—1% or 2% of the total 

Local shell, bullet, and powder works 
could use 10,000 or more workers, and iron 
ranges are busy on maintenance work, but 
Duluth-Superior jobs are down, and Butte 
copper employment has been squeezed by 
the draft. Great Falls, Mont., is booming 
with Alaska-bound mass plane flights. 


kansas City—Despite improved feed sup- 
s from 1944 crops and fine pasturage 
ugh much corn still on the ground is 

to serious deterioration), poultry pro- 
tion is off, western cattle and lamb feed- 
is down from a year ago, and spring pig 
fowings may average no higher than last 
t (which were off almost 50% from 
3). The only rise is of 15% in cattle on 
ustate feedlots (vs. national 5% gain). 
tof the explanation lies in labor shortages 
wvestock-raising. In any case, none of this 
ws 1945 farm income prospects—and 


isian 
ange 
wevel 
ISSIPP 
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income was only up about average 
t 1943, except for Oklahoma, which 
ned sharply. 


Small expansions in arms schedules con- 


ue to accumulate, the latest being another 
ordnance at Denver, and employment is 
the rise. District petroleum output still 


p. falling behind another 2% last year 


¢ the nation’s was rising 12%. 
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@ Dallas—Arms expansions are still under 
way, the most notable concentration being 
in shells, tires, and glass in and around 
Waco, with other ordnance works stepped 
up at Amarillo, Texarkana, Houston, and 
other spots. Dallas aircraft jobs are half- 
way down from their 40,000 peak, but em- 
ployment now is steady, and cargo craft 
contracts call for moderate hiring by sum- 
mer. Shipbuilding job rosters are still easing 
a bit along the Gulf Coast. 

Winter wheat and oats crops are still in 
good shape; western ranges are in better 
than normal condition; subsoil moisture for 
spring-sown cotton, corn, and sorghums is 
excellent; and the only shadow in the bright 
farm picture is that Rio Grande citrus crops 
are off slightly from last season’s, due to 
cold snaps. Weather interference with farm 
work has raised the usual concern over labor 
shortages, but wartime mechanization has 
reduced the farm-hand problem. 


@ San Francisco—While industrial payrolls 
were falling off more sharply than in the 
nation last year, western farmers proceeded 
to roll up above average income gains, sus 
taining district totals. Though Nevada and 
Arizona agriculture yielded smaller returns 
than in 1943, Washington and Idaho paced 
the nation with over 20% gains, largely 
from wheat, and California and Oregon 
also ran somewhat ahead. Big factor was a 
better than 10% rise in rail shipments of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, and a 30% 
jump in the canned pack. Now, Washing- 
ton and Idaho wheat growers have 15% 
more acreage seeded to the winter crop than 
last year, and California citrus is up 5%. 

pina psc the 1944 picture of below 
average performance, arms employment 
merely slowed its decline in December in- 
stead of rising. One index to huge turnover 
is that 10% more in-migrants entered 
California last year than in 1943. 
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LABOR 


Granting holiday and \ 
ments are two “fringe” 
have rarely affected cost 
ciable extent. Other 


A . 47 
Fringe Issue 


Wage adjustment dispute 
between labor board and Vinson 
grows in Importance because of 


impending coal labor crisis. 


l'tforts are being made to work out a 

compromise in the dispute between Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director Fred M. 
Vinson and the National War Labor 
Board. ‘This involves the extent of 
NWLB authority to grant so-called 
“fringe” wage adjustments. 
e Basis for Policy—Vinson would like 
the board to work out a formal state- 
ment of policy on “fringe” wage issues 
for his issuance as a new “hold-the-line” 
directive. NWLB is willing to tell Vin- 
son what its policy is, but does not want 
him to establish it so firmly that the 
board cannot later get it changed. 

In addition, NWLB insists that es- 

tablishment of a definitive public policy 
on the maximum adjustment the board 
is prepared to give on “fringe” wage ad- 
justments would invite widespread de- 
mands to get these adjustments. 
e The Background—Vinson. for his part, 
does not want to be confronted with 
NWLB “fringe” adjustment orders 
which call for price increases (BW— 
Jan.20°45,p5). In such cases, he must 
review both the NWLB and the Office 
of Price Administration actions. 

In the background of this contro- 
versy is the impending coal labor crisis. 

Bituminous coal wage contracts ex- 
pire Mar. 31, while anthracite contracts 
expire Apr. 30, The United Mine Work- 
ers has served notice that it intends 
to smash the Little Steel wage formula 
or get substantial “fringe’’ wage de- 
mands. ‘The miners may be expected to 
ask for second shift differentials, wage 
reclassifications, and other concessions, 
in addition to a general wage increase. 
@ Steel Case Started It—The “fringe” 
controversy developed when NWLB 
handed down a decision in the steel 
wage case providing 5¢ to 8¢ an hour 
in “fringe” adjustment (BW —Dec.2’44, 
pl6). Vinson refused to permit the 
decision to go into effect until OPA 
ruled that the adjustments would not 
necessitate any price increase. OPA so 
ruled, but then granted some steel price 
adjustments, allegedly for other reasons. 

Vinson then contended that existing 
regulations do not permit the granting 
of any “fringe” adjustment requiring a 
price increase. 
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ments include incentive 
Vinson’s stand has stalled NWLB _ severance pay, group in 
action on the textile and meat packing night shift differentials 
cases. In textiles, NWLB prepared to plans. 
establish a 55¢-an-hour minimum rate in In many respects the 
southern mills and 60¢ in northern mills tion is comparable to th 
before Vinson interposed. April, 1943, when James | 
e Relatively Few Made—Under existing Economic Stabilization | 
rules; NWLB has authority to grant suaded President Roosevelt 
adjustments under Little Steel and to “hold-the-line” order. 
eorrect substandard wages regardless of @ May Affect Coal Disput: 
the price situation. It has authority operated to prevent the N 
to make “fringe” adjustments which do Labor Board from grantin 
not force price increases or appreciable wage increase to the natior 
increases in production costs under govy- ers. After a series of strike 
ernment contracts. secured some adjustments a 
Conflict has*not developed on such _ tion for underground travel t 
questions before because substantial of “fringe” adjustment lat« 
“fringe” adjustments were rarely made. _ the courts. 
In a few cases the affected employers Vinson is said to believe that anot 
were government contractors, and it was coal crisis is inevitable unless NWLB 
found that the adjustments did not scope is clearly defined. 
force an “appreciable” increase in pro- 
duction costs. M.-OF-M. RULING ASKED 
e Effect on Costs—Principal “fringe” 
adjustment involved is the making of Many disputes which have risen oye 
wage reclassifications, In the steel case, maintenance of membership—now jy 
NWLB authorized the parties to work cluded in more than 1,200 union om 
out systems which would not raise the — tracts—have revolved around what ¢ 
level of wages more than 5¢ an hour. stitutes membership under m. of 1 


BIRTHDAY GIFTS FROM THE BOSS 


Many companies send Christmas gifts to their employees in the armed services 
few remember birthday anniversaries. To achieve the unusual effect in cement 
ing relations with 8,000 absent workers, Packard Motor Car Co. mails birthda 
greetings with completely fitted toilet kits (above) to the men, makeup kits' 
the women. Birth dates are determined from company records for the new 


plan suggested by an employee—George T. Christopher, president of I ckard 
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FIFTH AVENUE LOOKS 


SOUTH, TOO! 


Main Street has always looked South for pretty 
ginghams and sturdy denims. And you know 
that Factory Street has also looked South for 
serviceable work clothes. 

Today, Fifth Avenue looks South, too! 


For the Southern textile industry has learned 
tomake quality worsteds, fine broadcloth, superb 
knit goods ... even sheer, filmy stuff that’s just 
right for original Fifth Avenue evening gowns. 


All Southern industries . . . agriculture, mining 


oi SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
al | The Southern Serves the South 


and “railroading” too...have made equally 


startling advances in“ know how ’”’ that will enable 
them to move ahead with confidence in the post- 
war world. 

Take a tip from Fifth Avenue: 

Look ahead—look South! 


Share in the Southland’s great future: 


CrameeT FE. Reon 
~ 


President 


a 


Aor 


@ FROM JOHN DEERE’S ANVIL 
GREW 14 GREAT FACTORIES 


The 300-kw. and 350-kw. “Universal Unafiow”’ 
engine- generator units in the Dain Man- 
ufacturing Company plant ot Deere & Co., 

Ottumwa, lowa. 


SKINNER “UNIVERSAL UNAFLOW” STEAM ENGINES 
Generate Electric Power in 7 of These Plants 


ROM Vermont in 1836 a Yankee started west, carrying with him a 

small bundle of tools and a much smaller bundle of cash. But John 
Deere also carried with him a thorough mastery of the mechanic and black- 
smith trades, as well as inventive genius and breadth of vision. 

In the waxy, black soil of the prairies that stuck to the old-fashioned 
iron plows, John Deere found his opportunity. He believed that steel was 
the answer—and proved it. His plow, fashioned from a broken saw blade 
salvaged from a neighboring sawmill, was an immediate success and be- 
came known as “John Deere’s Self-Polisher.” 

From this small beginning, over a hundred years ago, the House of 
Deere has been inseparably linked with agricultural equipment, such as 
plows, corn and cotton planters, hay machinery and scores of other items 
in its complete line of farm implements. 

Skinner Engine Company is proud of its long and happy association 
with Deere & Company. Economical, dependable power is being generated 
in seven Deere plants by nine Skinner “Universal Unaflow’”’ Steam Engines 
—with efficient use of the exhaust steam for heating and processing. This 
is not an unusual example, for in practically every type of industry savings 
are being made where far-sighted management is using Skinner engines for 
electric power generation. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate the possibility of substantial savings in 
your own business. Case studies pertaining to your 
particular industry will be sent upon request. 


Do More Than Before—Buy EXTRA War Bonds 


Building Steam Engines 


ERIE, PA. 


For Over 


SKINNER ENGINE COMPANY, 


75 Years, Doing One Thing HV ell 


and the proper method « 
from a labor union. 

Recently in an arbitrati 
ing the Bendix Aviation « 
Division, North Hollywoc by 
the United Auto Workers lO) « 
arbitrator called on the N 
Labor Board to outline clea 
membership and resignatio1 

As a guide he proposed ‘\at ; 
considered a member for n a 
poses an employee must ha\ sone 
an application card, (2) paid his fr 
month’s dues and received a receipt. an) 
(3) received an official memb: rship exes 
from the union. He suggested thy 
resignation under m. of m., during the 
15-day “escape” period, should neces, 
tate formal notice, preferably in writir 
to a designated union official 

In the Bendix case the argument aly 
hinged on a change in local union juris. 
diction. The arbitrator held that men. 
bers of one U.A.W. local automatically 
became members of another which sy 
ceeded it in the plant. 


~ & 


Grievance Issue 


U.S. appeals court holds 
management can’t act on indi- 
vidual complaints affecting al 
workers without notifying union. 


Management may not act upon 
vidually presented grievances | 
interpretation of a umion contract 
dealing with matters generally affecti 
a collective bargaining unit 
notifying the bargaining agent. How 
it may settle these grievances d 
with employees if the collective barg 
ing agency refuses to act for them 
notification. 

e All Workers Represented—1 |: 
pretation of the controversial g: 
proviso of the Wagner act w 
by the Fifth Circuit Court of App 
in New Orleans, in writing a new cl 
ter to the four-year-old squabb! 

ing the Hughes Tool Co. of Housto: 
l'ex., the United Steelworkers of Amer 
ica (C.1.0.), and the Independent Metal 
Workers Union (BW—May6'4+.p! 

At the same time, the three-judge 
federal court ruled (1) that the « 
pany is within its rights in conducting 
a checkoff of union dues when 1 ted 
to do so by any union in its p 
(2) that the collective bargaining agent 
is required to represent all worker 
gardless of union status. 

e Checkoff for Any Union—The issue 
was raised in the court after the Nati mal 
Labor Relations Board on May -), 
1944, ordered Hughes to discontinue 
checking off dues for the I.M.\' U, 


lant nd 
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} to stop acting upon grievances pre- 
sted by that minority union. Hughes 
nealed, contending that the broad 
-koff system was an established prac- 
. of the plant and was recognized in 


( 


1) \v. Bfecific wording in its contract with the 
t ": Maecl work: Hughes also charged that 
ee C.1.O, union had made a practice of 
to he using present grievances unless 
Dom workers involved were members of 
Sy Steelworkers. 
i ye In turning down the demand that the 
+o ckoft be limited to the C.I.O. union, 
Pang court ruled that if members of the 
H _ ; jority union authorize a checkoff, and 
hy. is agreeable to the company, the lat- 
te ; may make the deductions. It must 
rit * Bit, however, favor one union over the 
> Bipher, 

No Bar to Grievances—The grievance 
nt also oblem was more complex. The griev- 
gh onas be section in the Wagner act speci- 
em H. that the representatives of majority 
—_ mployees shall be the exclusive bargain- 
n su g agent on grievances, labor disputes, 

pecs, tates of pay, hours of employ- 

ent, and conditions of work. But it 
’ es further to stipulate that an indi- 
, 


jual employee or group of employees 

hall have the right at any time to pre- 
nt grievances to their employer.” Con- 

lerable confusion has existed over how 

is should be interpreted in regard to 
binority unions. 

The federal court saw it this way: 

If the grievances are limited to is- 

es involving only an individual em- 
lovee, they may be settled without 
ccourse to the bargaining agent, but 

if broad issues which touch upon the 
ghts of others are involved, then griev- 
ices must not be settled except through 
e bargaining agent—unless the latter 
fuses to act when notified of a pend- 
g case. 

In either instance, minority unions 
re deemed to be denied by law the right 
) present grievances. 

Appeal Expected—The NLRB was 
wen 30 days to revise its request for 
m injunction to conform with the 
mitations imposed by the court. If it 
oes so, the court agrees to support 
¢ NLRB with an order against Hughes 
compliance. 

There is considerable doubt, how- 
er, that the court ruling will be per- 
utted to stand without further test. 
ts sanction of a dual checkoff is not 
) the liking of the NLRB or labor 
nions, and the fine line it has drawn 
tween a private grievance and a gricv- 
nee in which the certified union has 
legitimate interest tends to enlarge 
ther than diminish occasions for mis- 
nderstandings. Undoubtedly it weak- 
ns the status of the collective bargain- 
ig agent, 

The result probably will be an appeal 
D the Supreme Court. 
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Do you have a housing problem 
for a whole family of products? 


Lindsay Structure, modern method of light metal con- 
struction, solves your product housing problem when the 
various models produced are of different dimensions. 


Available in any desired size or shape, Ls cabinets and 
housings are pre-formed to your exact specifications— 
with no welding, riveting, fitting, trimming, or retooling 

45 required for their construction. Ls units built to the same 
fe  @ master specifications are identical, though assembled in 


different shops. Design changes can be made almost over- 
night, and finished structures protect your equipment 
against damage, dust, and dirt. 

Investigate Lindsay Structure today. Write to Lindsay and 
Lindsay, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill.; to 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N.Y.; or to Lindsay Structure (Canada) Ltd., Dominion 
Square Bidg., Montreal. 


Lindsay Structure utilizes al! the 


strength of light sheet metal through 
uniform tensioning—achieving a unique 
high strength-weight ratio. i 


U. S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents and Patents Pending 


SS 


ao REA, 


PRODUCT WANTED 


For Post-war manufacturing. 

with complete Engineering t, 
tool making, and manufacturing facilities. 
Modern plant, in position to develop, 
manufacture, advertise and sell. Royalty 
basis or any other satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 

BOX 432, Business Week 


220 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y¥ 


Sales Engineers 
WANT LINES 
FOR PACIFIC COAST! 


Now is the time to get “set” in the 
rapidly expanding industrial Pacific 
Coast! We are thoroughly qualified to 
give manufacturers in electro-mechan- 
ical field a low-cost, full sales-coverage 
of this important market. For details 


Write or Wire 
Sales Engineering Associates, Inc. 


3907 San Fernando Road Glendale 4, Cal. 


(SAVES.. 


“Saves $600 a year in shipping 
room,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks! Three 
sizes to meet Gov't Spec., 1”, 3/4", 
1/2”. Pin this to business lecter- 
head for free sample stencil, 
Shippers’ Handbook, prices. 
MARSH STENCIL 
MACHINE COMPANY 
58 Marsh Building 
Belleville, ll, U.S.A. 


HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 
have many 


industrial applications 


If your c¢ pany is engag d in manufacturing, 
it will pay them to consider the many time- 
saving and labor-saving uses of Hein- Werner 
Hydraulic Jacks. 

These jacks are compact, super- event, 
easy-operating, and absolutely dependable.. 
They are great for lifting heavy loads, mov- 
ing machinery, pressing bushings, gears, 
pinions, etc. 

Made in models of 3, 5, 8, 12, 20, 30 and 
50 tons capacity . .. For details consult near- 
est industrial supply distributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 


Panel Reports 


NWLB group recommends 
grievance procedure for fore- 
men; suggests survey of wage 
rates, correction of inequalities 


A series of supervisory strikes in the 
Detroit area last May brought to an 
acute stage the movement to unionize 
foremen (BW —May6’44,p103). The 
National Labor Relations Board would 
not intervene because, in the Maryland 
Drydock case, it had held that bargain- 
ing rights of supervisors are not pro- 
tected under the Wagner act. 

e Panel Studies Problem—With fore- 
men showing new strength and pressing 
for bargaining rights and settlement of 
outstanding grievances, the National 
War Labor Board named a special three- 
man panel (BW—May27’ hay Sy to sur- 
vey the foreman problem in the 13 com- 
panics involved as a prelude to formula- 
tion of a government policy which may 
in the end determine how both NWLB 
and NLRB handle the foreman issue. 

(Companies involved are the Murray 
Corp. of America, Briggs Mfg. Co., 
Chrysler Corp., .Republic Steel Corp., 
Maryland Drydock Co , Packard Motor 
Car Co, Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Corp., Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Aeronautical Products Co., Federal 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co, Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc, Hudson Motor 
Car Co, and New York Shipbuilding 
Co.) 

e Grievance Procedure Asked—Last 
week, after eight months’ deliberation, 


the panel issued its recor ndatinns 
these were that 


Basically, foremes 
should be given a definit procedup 
through which individua a 
grievances could be present: < to as 
agement and corrected, a 2 Pr 
panies should set up m« adequat 
systems of keeping foremen posted » 
problems and plans of manizement 

The real issue, the desire of forge 
for collective bargaining and union pe 
ognition, was barred from cvnsideratig 


since 
NLRB 
The panel reported that ; 
grievances which were publi 
basis of the 1944 strikes have been gt 
tled independently. Others, such as th 
demand for arbitration and a system ¢ 
seniority, were declared to 
the public interest. 
¢ Premium Pay Suggested—It urged 
that, as a matter of general policy, ni ght 
shift differentials, overtime, and othe 
premium pay should be allowed for fore. 
men in plants where paid to worker 
periodic surveys of supervisory wag 
rates should be made to insure core 
tion of intrapl: aint imequalitic , and sick. 
pay and other workers’ benefits should 
be extended where necessary to cove 
foremen. 
e Covers Large Group—The recommen 
dation covered 7,600 foremen and ot! 
supervisory employees Many are 1 
bers of the Foreman’s Assn. of Am 
an independent union of Super 
employees. The others are divided 
tween A.F.L. and C.I.O. unions « 
to both foremen and workers 
Officers of the Foreman’s Assn. f 
the fact-finding report generally sat 
factory, although they expressed regret 


it is under the jurisdiction ¢ 


Ny Of the 
ed as the 


Ye agains 


Food Clothing 
August, 1939....... 93.5 1003 
January, 1941* .... 97.8 100.7 
December ..... ... 113.1 1148 
December, 1942 132.7 125.9 
December 137.1 134.6 
January, 1944 136.1 134.7 
February 134.5 9 135.2 
March 134.1 136.7 
a 6 © @:eseuns 134.6 = 137.1 
DE ic wise siee nae 135.5 137.4 
June .. eee ae 
DURA. bins cccscae ae pes 
August « 57> $59.4 
September eGo 137.0 1414 
October 136.4 141.9 
November ..... 136.5 142.1 
December . 1374 142.8 


* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel” 


What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 


Data: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39—100. 
formula 


Fuel, Ice, House Tot 
& Elec- Fur- Cost of 
Rent tricity nishings Misc. Living 
104.3 97.5 100.6 100.4 98 
105.0 100.8 100.1 101.9 Il 
108.2 104.1 116.8 107.7 1105 
108 0 106.3 123.7 112.8 1204 
108.1 109.4 127.9 118.1 1244 
108.1 109.5 128.3 118.4 124.2 
108.1 110.3 128.7 118.7 1233 
108.1 109.9 129.0 119.1 12 
108.1 109.9 1329 120.9 124. 
108.1 109.8 135.0 121.3 125.1 
108.1 1096 138.4 121.7 1254 
108.2 109.7 138.7 122.0 26.1 
108.2 109.8 139.3 122.3 1264 
108.2 109.8 140.7. 1224 126. 
108.2 109.8 141.4 122.8 = 12 
108.2 109.9 141.7. 122.9 126. 
108.3 1094 143.0 123.1 12 
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ARace Track <S7wsther Than a Minor 


It's the cup—the outer race or roll 
track—of a high-precision roller bear- 
ing. And it’s made from Republic 
Electric Furnace Steel—because the 
manufacturer insists upon the finest 
steel his money can buy. 


Top quality is one reason. Anti-friction 
bearings must be uniformly high in 
strength to resist tremendous strains 
—high in hardness to resist wear. 


But there’s another reason—a very 
important one. In the manufacture of 
these cups, more than 20 individual 
operations are climaxed by honing 
toa smoothness of approximately 3 
micro-inches (3/1,000,000ths of an 
inch). Hence the steel must be free 
from minute imperfections to insure 
against rejections—loss of material 
and labor—excessive manufactur- 
ing Costs. 


Republic Electric Furnace Steels are 
as CLEAN and SOUND as the most 
modern furnace practice and longest 


experience can make them. They’re 
consistently UNIFORM, too. And 
because they are free from practice- 
upsetting variables, they enable man- 
ufacturers to derive the greatest pos- 
sible benefits from mass production. 


By using Republic Electric Furnace 
Steels, engineers can predetermine 
product quality—because the close 
control possible only in electric fur- 
nace melting permits accurate “‘tar- 
geting” to narrowest specifications. 


Today, these fine steels are helping 


to make possible the world’s finest 
fighting machines—hel ping toachieve 
miracles in performance and produc- 
tion. Tomorrow, they will help man- 
ufacturers of peacetime goods to offer 
customers more for their money. 
Why not prepare for tomorrow NOW 
by learning just how — Elec- 
tric Furnace Steels can help YOU? 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES @ CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Bailding, New York 17, N. Y 
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board and other war necessities. 


This Farquhar Conveyor is replacing a four-stage 
operation of unloading, loading, elevating and 
delivering to the work floor. 
processing are sped; men, hand trucks and eleva- 


tor are relieved for other duty. 


Farquhar Conveyors, both Portables and fixed 
installations, can do likewise for you wherever 
materials must be handled. There is a wide range 
of types for loose or packaged goods. "Handle 
it better with Farquhar Conveyors." 


Divisions } 


A. 8B. 


201 DUKE STREET 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 
IRON AGE FARM IMPLEMENTS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


FARQUHAR COMPANY 


etting in th 


WITH 


FARQUHAR FREIGHT CONVEYORS 


Saving manpower and speeding delivery, this 
Farquhar Heavy Duty Freight Conveyor is work- 
ing at the Schmidt & Ault paperboard mill in 
' York, Pa. ... helping turn waste paper into "V" 


Reception and 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


rap 


over omission of a clear-c: 
arbitrating grievances. 

@ To Await Board Action 
the companies involved 
say about the report. The 
that no move toward recog 
foremen’s union or towa 


n of D 


handling 
grievances will be made wu ind we 
less—recommendations of th. pane] o. 
followed by formal orders from 4, 
NWLB. 

Importance of the report is in ; 
implications behind its recommend 
tions. Grievance machinery \; an inh 
gral part of collective bargaining, ay 
the NWLB recommendation that th 
procedure is necessary for foremen ; 
generally believed to open thie door ty 
further moves by the NLRB in Wag 
ington. 1 

Undoubtedly, labor leaders intereste 
in the foremen will seize upon th 
NWLB step as a wedge into an adverg 
NLRB policy. Ultimately the recog 
mendation may be the means of bring. 


ing about full recognition of the righ 


of foremen to organize and 


nized as a union for collectiv« 


ing purposes. 


sS 
} 
€ TeCOE 


bargain. 


e Pending Dispute—The case in which 
this could be achieved already is befor 
the NLRB in Washington. A Packari 
Motor Car Co. dispute centers on ; 
review of the Maryland Drydock polic 


of not making collective bargaining with 
foremen mandatory for employers 


TO REVIEW LABOR LAWS 


Prospects of a comprehensive r 
by the U.S. Sapreme Court on 


how far a state may go in 


reponiat 
it lid 


labor unions brightened this week a 

the court accepted for review labor 

trol laws from Alabama and Florida 
Recently a Texas law requiring the 


licensing of union organizers was de 
clared unconstitutional when the court, 
in a closely divided opinion, held that 
it violated the constitutional guarantee 
of free speech and free assembly (B\W- 
Jan.13’45,p100). This decision added 
that unions cannot claim special m- 
munity from regulation by the states 
Left open was the question of just wher 
the line should be drawn between state 
police powers and constitutional right 

An answer might be found in the two 
new cases. That from Alabama, based 
on its Bradford act (BW-—Jan 3H, 
p100), involves the requirement that 
unions file their constitutions, by-laws 
and financial statements with the state 
forbids membership of supervisory 
administrative employees in unions; ane 
makes it illegal for a union to collect 
money from employees as “work per 
mits.” 

The Florida law requires that unions 
and their representatives registcr, and 
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ON BOTH YOUR FINE WORK 


Is your wholehearted support of the 
Payroll Savings Plan, you are doing far 
more than backing the most valid system 
of war financing—and building a power- 
ful dam against the onrush of dangerous 
inflationary dollars. 

By encouraging the all-out participation 
of your employees in this greatest of all 
savings plans, you are helping to create a 
sound economy for post war days. 

With this same plan, you are assisting 
working America to build a mainstay 
against the inroads of unemployment 
and want—to save for homes, educa- 


ONGRATULATIONS... 


ND FORESIGHT ON THE PAYROLL SAVINGS PLAN! 


tional advantages and old age comforts! 


You and your employees, through mutual 
cooperation in this forward-looking plan, 
are gaining a new and closer understand- 
ing—the cornerstone of a firmer, mutually 
profitable relationship! 


National benefits, too, follow the “All 
Out” effort you are making! The pros- 
perity of our United States rests on the 
economic stability of both management 
and labor. Your Payroll Savings Plan is 
working constructively toward the assur- 
ance of both! 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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Tactics 


Union agitation for annual wages 
is far from having run its course. 
Quiescence of the issue now, fol- 
lowing the National War Labor 
Board's rejection of the steelworkers’ 
demand, presages a major shift in 
labor tactics. Up to this point, the 
common dnnual wage demand was 
for pay covering 50 weeks’ work 
per year on a 40-hour-per-week 
basis. That kind of guarantee has 
found rheenttrcentien support in 
Washington and has met inflexible 
— opposition. 

The shift will be to demands for 
a much more modest guarantee. Be- 
hind the tactic is labor’s interest in 
(1) trying to crack the united em- 
ployer front on this issue; (2) getting 
the annual wage theory accepted in 
principle and written into some con- 
tracts; and (3) then—once it is es- 
tablished within the province of col- 
lective bargaining—raising the annual 
guarantee step by step until it is at 
the 50-week level where the unions 
want it. 


Mission 


Paul Porter, who succeeded Morris 
L. Cooke as chairman of WPB’s 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Commit- 
tee, will shortly go abroad as Gen. 
Eisenhower's labor adviser and as 
expert on labor affairs for the Ameri- 
can section of the Allied Control 
Commission in Germany. 

Porter’s enormously complicated 
assignment is made even more diffi- 
cult by a division of policy on Ger- 
man labor at the top U. S. govern- 
ment level. The War Dept. wants 
German unions reconstituted at the 
earliest ssible moment so _ that 
there will be responsible leaders with 
whom occupation authorities can 
deal The State Dept. fears that 
there may be revolutionary poten- 
tialities in the organizing activities 
necessary to recreate a free German 
labor movement. 

Porter's own background—as a 
Socialist, as a labor paper editor in 
Kenosha, Wis. (BW—Apr.13’40, 
p30), and as a member of C.1.0.’s 
Newpaper Guild and A.F.L.’s Team- 
sters Union—orients him toward War 
Dept. thinking. He envisions post- 
war trade unions in Germany led b 
pre-1933 labor leaders—for a transi- 


tional period at least. He would 
like to see some international labor 
commission established which would 
help get German unions going again 
rae would hear and act on com- 
plaints about persevering Nazi con- 
trol. Porter’s own staff will contain 
a minimum of German refugees. 


Discrimination 


Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee hopes—that some of the 
téuchiest issues were behind it—ap- 
pear blasted as cases involving dis- 
crimination against Japanese-Ameri- 
cans multiply. 

Explosive as some of the Negro 
issues are, they do not stir all the pas- 
sions which are already involved, par- 
ticularly on the West Coast, in hir- 
ing situations affecting Japanese. In 
these situations, the work of FEPC 
will be made much more difficult by 
the active hostility of many impor- 
tant institutions in the community. 
Thus, in specific efforts to secure 
better treatment for Negroes, FEPC 
could usually count on some impor- 
tant newspaper support. But it is 
worried about the editorial tone of 
newspaper reports on Japanese- 
American troubles. 

On the other hand, however, 
FEPC will not have the pressure 
on it to act in all types of situations 
that it met in dealing with Negro 
cases. No powerful groups have in- 
terested themselves in the Japanese 
a, to the extent of leebiag 

EPC to move in or stay in when 
no visible good can be accomplished. 


Politics 


Sidney Hillman’s Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, which turned 
down a previous bid from the New 
York Industrial Union Council (cen- 
tral body of metropolitan C.I.O. 
organizations) because it claimed the 
council was Communist-dominated, 
is now preparing to join although 
the leadership of the council has 
not changed. Reason is that Philip 
Murray has decentralized: Hillman’s 
Political Action Committee, handin 
its activities over to local and aeell 
C.1.0. central bodies. A.C.W.’s 
continued aloofness from the New 
York council would cost Hillman im- 
aay political influence in his 

ome territory. 


unions file statements a 
fees (BW—Dec.2’44,p1| 


Also headed to the |} court 
Wisconsin case involving | « |g al 
a maintenance-of-membc: ip oy... 
it conflicts with that stat “py. 


ment Peace Act.” 


Attack on NWI 


United Auto Workers urge 
C1.O. to withdraw from 
board. Union flays national se 
ice, use of soldiers in war pla 


For months the United Avito Worx 


has been waiting with mounting ; 
patience for a decision from the 
tional War Labor Board in the brac 
pay increase case involving major ay, 
mobile companies (BW —Dec.]¢s 
p.78). 


Last week the resentment crvstalliz 
into a demand by the U.A.W. ew 
tive council, meeting in New Orla 
that the C.I.O. withdraw its represen 
tives from the NWLB as now con 
tuted. 
e Discrimination Flayed—The ath 
against NWLB was the climax ¢ 
session which also: 

(1) Introduced a new clause whi 
would seek to ban discrimination » 
only on account of race, color, or ce 
but also because of “sex or man 
status.”” U.A.W. will seek its incl 
in all contracts. 

(2) Assailed proposals of nation 
service legislation (page 17) as an 
tempt to put into effect a form of “sx 
labor” for the nation. 

(3) Criticized the Army’s plan off 
loughing soldiers to war plants as af 
step toward the regimentation of |i 
(BW—Feb.3’45,p98). 

e Authority Restricted—Condemmti 
of NWLB came to a head with # 
announcement that Economic Stabili 
tion Director Fred M. Vinson has 
formed the board that it lacks autho 
to act freely in decisions on “fringe é 


tion of inequalities for the same tvpes 
work, premium pay for night work, 3 
other such methods of increasing to 
earnings without raising basic rate 
Day. 

This order will prevent NWLB fre 
making further wage boosts, such 
those used to settle the United Ste 
workers of America (C.1.O.) demi 
on steel companies, without first find BO 
out from the Office of Price Admin CH 


tration whether the raise will af CL 
prices, CL 
e Byrnes’ Influence—Behind thie Vn DE 
announcement U.A.W.  saw_ the 4 
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MA 


yt it into the MARKETS, MATERIALS and 
ANPOWER of New York Central Land 


of MANY a manufacturer today is puzzling how to 

eet tomorrow’s war-born taxes and wage scales... 
and still earn a profit against keen post-war compe- 
ition. And an important part of the solution is a 
ha qgestrategic plant site. 

In New York Central Land, America’s largest 
arkets, skilled labor supply, sources of materials, 
vps @™mAtlantic and Lake ports are bound together by this 
‘k. iMfrailroad’s 11,000 mile right of way. Ask our Indus- 
to gal Agents about plant sites available in this area 
...where markets, materials and manpower meet. 


uch Write or Telephone these 


unt NEW YORK CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVES 


ind BOSTON .. . SouthStation . . . W.L.WHEAT 
1m CHICAGO . LaSalle St. Station . H. W. COFFMAN 
CINCINNATI . 230 East Ninth St. . G. T. SULLIVAN 
CLEVELAND . Union Terminal . A. J. CROOKSHANK 
DETROIT . . Central Terminal . . A. B. JOHNSON 
PITTSBURGH . P.&L.E. Terminal . P. J. SCHWEIBINZ 
NEW YORK . 466 Lexington Ave. . W. R. DALLOW 


In other cities, contact our nearest Freight Agent 


PUZZLED about a new plant? 


THESE KEY PIECES fit together to form your 
post-war profit picture 


MARKETS. A third of all U. S. cities 
over 100,000, 52% of U. S. buying power 
are in Central’s territory. 


MANPOWER. 55% of all U. S. non- 
farm labor lives and works in the states 
served by New York Central. 


a MATERIALS. 75% of the bituminous 


I~N./ coal and 81% of the steel in U. S. are 
produced in this strategic region. 
PORTS. 67% of the nation’s Atlantic ee | an | 


and Great Lakes traffic moves through 
ports in New York Central states. 


RAIL SERVICE pia Central’s almost 
gradeless route affords dependable freight 
transportation plus the modern passenger 
facilities of the “‘Great Steel Fleet.’’ 


ane 

IY NEW YORK™ 

CENTRAL 

SYSTEM 4 
__wl 


New York Central 


Buy More War Bonds 


= 


f 


highness? 
‘fare a 
Z 


. v "ZOUNDS! Ye Royal Scribe hasn't 


shown up...and there's nobody to 
take down Ye Royal Proclamations!" 


"As Ye Royal Magician, I can fix 
that, Sire. Abracadabra... 
Alacazam... Dictaphone Dictation! Now just 

talk to the machine ... everything goes on 

record and will be all ready to transcribe on Ye 
Scribe's arrival!" 


oe 
xu 


"I get you, Merlin...and it means also that 
Ye Scribe will have more time to file Ye Royal 
Decrees and fend off interruptions from my royal 
person. Hereafter, Merl', wasteful Two—Person 
Dictation is banished from our palace!" 


-».and banished 


from your office, Dictaphone’ 


too, you'll say DICTATING AND RECORDING 


when you discover MACHINES 
for yourself the 
j time-saving, delay—preventing convenience of 


Dictaphone dictating equipment ... either the 
familiar Acoustic type, with speaking tube 

or the new Electronic models with desk microphone 
i g or hand microphone A . Using Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation, you can record both 

ends of telephone calls and under ans 

} proper conditions, over—the—desk 


" conversations. You double your 
ability to get things done on 4 


io 
y time. Send for free booklet. 


| Dictaphone Corporation, 420 ¢@ 

Lexington Ave., New York ; 

17, N. Y. In Canada: 

Dictaphone Corporation, ee. 

Ltd., 86 Richmond St., We 5 
=< 


W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


AAR 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered 
trode-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
dictating machines and other sound recording and 
reproducing equipment beoring said trode-mark. 


ee pet 


fluence of ‘War Mobiliz. > pj... 


James F. Byrnes, who raid the « tore 
labor with his wage stabilition 5), mpac*® 
as early as May, 1943. a Whil 
There was no direct — urisdict 
C.1.0.’s reaction, but it }.-<jy .. guperphe 
sible that the U.A.W. mov. 4 ¢,.. gpa? § 
to Philip Murray, C.I.O lent a! ized - 
recently canceled a trip t Loni 


nginec 
44,p17 
racts W 
‘Oo. anc 
mtab! 


world labor parley (B\\ _[, 
p82) in order to press fo: 


pending C.1.0. “Little St a 


t wert 

Slap at Petrillo 9" 
LA.B.E 

Another labor board hile work: 
union demands for radio statig rev 


pancake turners, finds no need 
for additional employces. 


Hemands 
Chain: 
) sign \ 
(ABLE 
aring | 
char; 
ainst t 
“NAB 
rgainin 
he conti 
rillo is Se 


For the second time in two weeks 
a regional war labor board has tumed 
thumbs down on the familiar “feathe, 
bedding” policy by which James C. P 
trillo’s American Federation of Mus 
cians (A.F.L.) forces radio stations 4 
employ musicians regardless of the a 
tual need for them (BW-—Jan.27'45BBe as a 
pl05). This time it was the Chicag@liisdictic 
regional board which took a gentle slaglihicians. 
at Petrillo in the year-old case involvii@ll The P. 
radio station WJJD, Chicago (BWiqy in | 
Oct.21'44,p109). risdictic 
e Pancake Plea Denied—Petrillo had d ork off 
manded that the station, already ; ras made 
quired by contract to employ ten musifiiieder all 1 
cians, hire three additional musician@ip. 3, 1! 
as “‘pancake turners”—men who puffould be 
transcriptions and recordings on th@@ble we 
broadcast turntables and take them off ABE. 
The staff musicians had been doing thigi} What's 
as a part of their regular duties ABE! 

The regional board saw no reason fofiership c 
the increase since its investigation{o netw 
showed the staff musicians do not hav@@orks tes 


work enough—even with the pancak@iMe air. 
turning—to keep busy the full 25 hourgil The Pe 
a week that their contract providesiiaring s 


Consequently it denied Petrillo’s deg@usicians 
mand. 
e Minimum to Stand—But unlike th@@OARD 
cases of radio stations KSIP, Mir 
neapolis (BW-—Jan.13’45,p110), anqijln the 
WOV, New York City, the board dade by t 
clined to disturb the present minimuniagders for 
requirements for employment sct in thq™pputes, 
A.F.M. contract. It ordered WJJD tq no-st 
continue to employ a minimum of tem—ladicati 
staff musicians Kr the contract perioding ster 
which is due to expire Mar. 15 § week 

Just as the KSTP and WOV casegior boa: 
were appealed to the National Wa the Int 
Labor Board, so is the WJJD case eg Work 
pected to be placed in the crowded lag Ass 
of the. national board. ms) te 
e Before NLRB, Too—Meanwhilc. thgpehine . 
National Labor Relations Board also ha Cas] 
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fore it problem of Petrillo and 
pert ’ 

ake ers. 
polic wt <LRB has given AFM. 
wer the handling of tran- 


: t 
ion g ooo nd recordings in Chicago 
1S poifheadio sta ns, nationally it has recog- 
IDrisdilinized tl isdiction of an independent 
nt whiliqion, tl. National Assn. of Broadcast 
ondowmenginecr» & Technicians (BW—Dec.2 


1644 44,p17 lhis union demanded con- 

nent olfMeacts witli the National Broadcasting 

’ Caselli). and the Blue Network, covering 
umtable work. 

Petrillo, in a characteristic move, ig- 
yored the NLRB’s certification of 
‘ABE.!. and demanded that the 

d hit etworks employ special musicians ex- 
lysively for turntable work. Both 
(A.B.E.1. and A.F.M backed up their 
iemands with a strike threat. 
Chains Balk—The networks refused 
) sion with either union. As a result, 
(AB.E.T. last week was granted a 
ring by a NLRB special examiner on 
s charges of unfair labor practices 
inst the two networks. 
“NAB.E.T. testified that as certified 
argaining agent it is legally entitled to 
¢ contract, and complained that Pe- 
rillo is seeking to use the pancake turn- 
sas a first step toward seizure of 
‘hicag@liMrisdiction over all engineers and tech- 
tle slagiii&icians. 
volviigil The Petrillo union claimed networks 
B\ Marly in 1944 had agreed to give them 
risdiction Over pancake turners. Net- 
had defiiork officials testified such a promise 
ady re—ias made when Petrillo threatened to 
n musi@i#rder all musicians off network programs 
usiciangi™@n. 3, 1944, unless he was assured he 
10 pulMould be given jurisdiction over turn- 
on th@ible work at the expiration of a 
em off¥.AB.E.T. contract in June, 1944. 
ing thig What’s at Stake—Involved are 415 
| AB.E.T. engineers—of a total mem- 
‘son fofiership of 792—in the studios of the 
igationg#o networks. If they strike, the net- 
ot hav@Mforks testified, no programs can go on 
pancak@i@e air. 
5 hourgi The Petrillo stake, testimony at the 
rovidesmaring said, is employment of 2,000 
o's de@@usicians in pancake-turning jobs. 


™ : DARD BACKS STRIKERS 


. ang@@ln the future, if employers refuse to 
ard deme by the National War Labor Board 
nimunigméers for peaceful settlement of labor 
t in thq@putes, unions may be released from 

|)D tq no-strike pledge. 
of temiindication that this precedent-shat- 
pcriod-fmg step may be in prospect was seen 

sweek as the Atlanta regional war 
VV caseq™er board refused to order members 
| \Vaff the International Molders & Foun- 
case et Workers Union and the Interna- 
ded lag—i™l Assn. of Machinists (both A.F.L. 

is) to end a strike at the Cocker 
ile, thqfehine & Foundry Co. of Gastonia, 
also had. as long as the company refuses to 
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A Speck of Steel Lodged in an Eye 


Can Cost More Than a Diamond 


Valueless in itself, this speck of 
steel became costly in the split 
second it took to cause an eye acci- 
dent. The final bill was $343.00.* 

An adequate eye-protection program demands a place in 
every cost reduction progrem. And, because American Optical 
Safety Goggles are light, cool, comfortable and easy-to-wear, 
their protection is now readily accepted by workers in every 
field of industry. 

Ask your Safety Director to consult with an AO Safety 
Representative. There is an American Optical Branch Office in 
every large industria] center. 


*Average cost of compensation and medical treatment for eye accidents, accord- 
ing to insurance company figures. 


American 0 Optical 


COMPANY 
SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


LET MEN DIRECT POWER—WNOT GENERATE IT! 


Only three kinds of work are done on any- 
thing: processing, assembling, handling. No production, 
storage, transportation or delivery of goods can proceed 
without handling. You can’t take it for granted if you’re 
out to get production. 
Handling, the largest single labor cost inside plants, offers 
| a most logical place to save time, manpower and money. 
Towmotor places goods on the right spot at the right time. 


Get the story—write for the Towmotor DATA FILE today. 


= TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 
TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © (221 £. 1S2WD0 STREET, CLEVELAND 16, 


OH10 


| All worked overtime and we 


paid under the time-and-one-ha 


abide by a labor board ord 
union demands. 

The regional board chai: M.T 
Van Hecke, said that th e 
forced by an increasing nu: . 
ployers—36 in eight southea tates 
—who refuse to abide by wa: dire. MARINE: 
tives of the NWLB. — ie 

“If a company is wrongf; 
ing its economic power ther 
must be freed from its no-stri 
the regional board stated. 


EXTRAS’ STRIKE ENDS 


Intervention by the National Wy 
Labor Board last week halted phe 
strike of screen extras which atened 
to tie up eight major Hollywood studios 

The studios, under rigi r 
with the A.F.L. Screen Actors G 
refused to sign an interim agreemen: 
with the Screen Players Union (inde. 
pendent) recognizing the right of $.P.U 
members to do bits, parts, and stunt 
in pictures in addition to extra wor 
The S.P.U., composed of extras who 
left the $.A.G. (BW—Dec.23 44.p1( 
retaliated by picketing the studios 

The National Labor Relations Board 
divided jurisdiction over bits, stunts 
and parts, awarding it to the SAG 
when performed by actors, to the 
S.P.U. when performed by extras, A 
petition for review of this fence-sitting 
position has been filed. 

The extras’ union charged that the 
studios had violated the NLRB decision 
to the detriment of the S.P.l 
called out 200,of its 3,200 member 
NWLB intervened before the pick 
lines could tie up other studio unio 
labor. 


WAGE PLEA DENIED 


An unusual twist in interpretation of 
the wage stabilization law in fede 
court in Philadelphia seems headed for 
a test in a higher court. 

A welder and three fire watchers in 
the Apex Welding & Boiler Service 
had contracts for hourly rates al 
the ceiling or bracket for their | 


straight hourly time. When they s 
the firm to collect for double 
amount they felt they should ha e beet 


vision for overtime under the wage 
law, they were informed by Judg 
William H. Kirkpatrick they had a 
tered into an illegal contract anc 
no cause for action. 

The workers said that the welder ' 
paid $2 an hour and the fire v atche 
$1.10. Testimony showed, however, th 
the going rate for their classified } 
was $1.05 to $1.17 for the welder 
from 70¢ to 90¢ for fire watche: 


WI 
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E WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


Despite the liberation of Manila (and the arrival of the day when we can build 
in the Philippines a key supply base for the final battles against Japan), war 
UARY 10,1945 plans in the Pacific hang in the balance this week. They await: 
(1) Developments of the next four weeks on Germany’s east and west 
fronts. 
(2) Outcome of the Big Three conference, officially announced by the 
White House this week to be in session in the Black Sea area. 


INESS WEEK 


According to plans completed at the last Quebec meeting (BW—Oct.28'44, 
p107), the pace of the war in the Pacific was stepped up when Allied Army 
leaders predicted that Germany would be knocked out before the end of 1944. 

The new plan then evolved called for big landings in the Philippines last 
fall, to be followed—as soon as men, planes, and ships could be released 
from Europe after the defeat of Hitler—by smashing attacks on the China 
coast and a fast hedge-hopping campaign up the coast to North China where 
the big showdown with the Japanese is expected (BW—Nov.4'44,p111). 

Until the outcome of pending battles in Europe determines whether the 
Reich is going to collapse quickly or fight on successfully into the summer, 
Pacific commanders cannot be promised the cargo ships or the supplies 
necessary to pursue this week’s easy victories immediately with a relentless 
big-scale drive up the China coast. 

Stalin unquestionably will share in making the decision on Far Eastern 
strategy, though Russia will make no public commitment in the Pacific until 
the war with Germany is over. 


1 Wa 
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While the Big Three concentrate on drafting the details of the peace treaty 
to be offered the Germans, don’t overlook one last shrewd maneuver by the 
Russians. 

By installing the strongly pro-Russian Lublin provisional government in 
Poland, Moscow is paving the way for a pro-Soviet outcome in any local vote 
which the United Nations may demand before permanent governments are 
installed in liberated countries. 

And by grooming a Free German Committee, pivoting around Field 
Marshal von Paulus (who surrendered at Stalingrad) and other German 
generals now prisoners of the Russians, Moscow is preparing to install a ‘free 
German” government in liberated areas. 

Being made up of former Junkers who were leaders in the German Army, 
this provisional government is being played as bait to encourage surrender by 
German generals who know by now that they face certain defeat. 

. 


Tension between the Army and high civilian authorities (BW—Jan.27'44, 
p111) has been intensified with the revelation that shipments of raw cotton 
reported sent to France last month for the rehabilitation of French industry 
have never left this country because sailings were presumably counter- 
manded at high military levels (page 113). 

And, despite claims reiterated this week that 26 ships will be turned 
over to the French to carry only civilian supplies, control of the vessels and 
what they haul remains under the War Shipping Administration—which 
means that military authorities may requisition the whole or a part of the 
cargo space. 

In shouldering U. S. and French civilian authorities out of the bargain 
they believed a few weeks ago that they had made, the Army is undoubtedly 
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THE WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD (continued) 


Sil 


BUSINESS WEEK gambling again on a quick victory in Europe—after which ships could easily en 

| FEBRUARY 10,1945 be released to carry emergency eone4 supplies. Al 
You can expect in about a month an official list of items which will be rt of 

included in the $100,000,000 of rehabilitation supplies long ago promised DON < 

to the government of Italy. t top 


Washington agencies, after months of screening, have at last sent back 
| to Rome for final checking the list of equipment which this country is 
prepared and willing to supply the Italians. 


The fa 


pulatio! 


> balan 

Because of the acute and continuing shortage of coal in the Mediter- ‘SHA 

ranean area, very little steam generating electric power equipment will be jied Ex 

shipped to Italy, but a number of hydroelectric stations will be rehabilitated Nar G 

with medium-sized generating units sent from this country. ate 

Naples power stations, incidentally, are not on the present list. an obs 

e it has 

British locomotive builders are likely to get an order for 180 locomotives yer 

which might have come to this country if United Nations Relief & Rehabili- ber All 

tation Administration officials hadn’t forgotten to place the order in the ediate 

U. S. before this year’s capacity was fully booked. urgent 

And, because France has placed a belated emergency request for 75 7“ 

Mikado-type locomotives (supplementing the 700 locomotives already on order ials eve 

in the U. S. for delivery before the end of next January), the orders may be ¢ Norm 

: shunted to Canadian builders with sufficient free capacity to accept the order bn to 

A for 1945 delivery. pn Mo 

. )0 tons 

ents OF 

i Fresh clews to significant postwar trade trends turned up in several countries bare 46 

| this week. _ 

Bethlehem Steel Co. announced that it was building a fleet of four of res 

4 the largest and fastest ore carriers in the world to speed service on the long orkers 

/ haul from Bethlehem’s important ore supply in northern Chile and its mills nemplo 

at Sparrow’s Point, Md. we 

Crosley Corp. of Cincinnati has completed arrangements with Moffats, Panes 

Ltd., of Weston, Ontario, for production and distribution of Crosley products pn, is | 

! in Canada after the war. el and 

| RCA has just completed construction at Santiago, Chile, of a 50-kw. “th . 

: “ig , : ) the fi 

a station, the largest standard broadcast station in South America. Chilean Pune 
interests will own and operate the new station, which will be known as trans- ustry, 


mitter CB114. 


orkers. 
he rayor 


Small business, as well as large, is angling for postwar trade south of 
the Rio Grande. Sim-Carnation Co. of Saugus, Mass., after selling rooted 
carnation cuttings to Latin America for three years and delivering them by 
air express, has issued a color sales catalog in Spanish. 


S) ai 


Ip sup 
cotto! 


; 

| : 

a Good news for automobile manufacturers: 
t After June 10, motor traffic throughout Argentina is being ordered by 


change-over is designed to put the country in step with the rest of the conti- 
nent, Uruguay having decreed a similar measure on Jan. 1. 

The new ruling will save U. S. manufacturers many thousands of dollars 
spent annually heretofore in changing the steering gear on cars shipped to 
these two South American countries. 


law to shift from the left-hand to the right-hand side of the road. The 
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ench Aid Lags 


Allied civilian aid falls far 
srt of needs as equipment for 
Lorn army and other supplies 


t top priority. 


The fate of France and its civilian 
pulation hangs in the balance. And 
» balance is held not by Justice but 
SHAE l'—Supreme Headquarters, 
ied Expeditionary Force. 
Var Gets Preference—No amount of 
ise for the aid given by the Allies 
France to date—and it is considerable 
an obscure the fact that almost all 
it has gone to war—to arm French 
pops, to facilitate the front operations 
American, British, Canadian, and 
er Allied forces, to protect the im- 
ediate rear, and to speed production 
urgently needed military items. 
Throughout the occupation, Germany 
e France 1,000,000 tons of raw ma- 
ials every month. Eight months after 
» Normandy landings the French mis- 
pn to the United States, headed by 
un Monnet, has been promised 100,- 
)) tons a month (apart from ship- 
ents on military order). Last month 
bare 46,000 metric tons left American 


prts. 
Raw Materials Scarce—Half of France’s 
otk-force (after deduction of drafted 
orkers and prisoners in Germany) is 
pemployed, or will be as soon as raw 
terials left by the Germans have 
n exhausted. 
France’s chief industry, steel produc- 
om, is practically shut down—because 
| and transport are lacking, or be- 
use some steel centers are too close 
the front. 
France’s second most important in- 
stry, textiles, employed 1,500,000 
orkers. For lack of raw materials, only 
e rayon mills are working (on military 
s) and these have only 14 months’ 
lp supply to work on. Not one pound 
cotton be arrived from the United 
ates, po earlier assertions that it 
hd been shipped. Military diversions of 
bnnage kept it at dockside in the U. S. 
Ships and Ports Lacking—Apart from 
he insignificant tonnages of civilian 
plies permitted by SHAEF, France 
as had under its wing eleven small 
hips, Outside the United Nations pool 
d restricted to commerce with French 
blonies. All but one (4,000 tons) are 
sels of about 2,000 tons. 
The ports to which these ships have 
‘ss are largely restricted by military 
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use Or enemy occupation—Dunkirk, St. 
Nazaire, Lorient, and La Rochelle are 
German-held, and a German force at 
the mouth of the Gironde River blocks 
the great port of Bordeaux. 

This is symptomatic of the picture of 

economic despair and destitution that 
confronts American business observers 
and civilian economic missions arriving 
in France. An organization to improve 
the situation is on paper; segments of it 
are at work; some of its directives have 
been acceded to by the military. A full- 
fledged system of collaboration between 
civilian and military authorities overseas 
is lacking, but may be in embryo. 
e Program Opposed—The first French 
civilian import program, submitted by 
the French provisional government last 
September, received rough handling at 
the hands of the Allied military. The 
new program, tailored to fit a reduced 
shipping tonnage, had received prior 
clearance in broad outline by a new 
military-civilian authority in Paris. But 
its execution has met opposition and 
interference from military authorities 
in Washington (BW—Feb.3’45,p5). 

The new Allied authority in Europe 
today, superseding the Allied Control 
Commission, is the European Economic 


Commission. Under it, Four-Party 
Committees to deal with urgent eco- 
nomic problems have been established 
in Paris and Brussels, on which sit rep- 
resentatives of SHAEF, and of United 
States and United Kingdom civilian 
agencies, and in either case, of France 
or Belgium. A similar inter-Allied mili- 
tary-civilian authority exists in Rome, 
and is studying Italy’s first civilian im- 
port program (page 112). 

Subcommittees of the Four-Party 
Committee examine specific fields of 
economic activity, such as textiles, tires, 
transport, and utilities. So far, however, 
the focus has been almost entirely on 
supplying the front without reference 
to the increasingly pressing require- 
ments of civilians. 
e Army Gets Equipment—Thus Wash- 
ington’s promises of aid to France begin 
with military shipments. The U.S. has 
supplied guns, tanks, trucks, and planes 
for France’s reborn army in the amount 
of $700,000,000. Unarmored vehicles 
included 8,800 trucks of }-ton capacity, 
5,400 command cars and ambulances, 
20,000 cargo vehicles, and 14,000 trail- 
ers. 

To facilitate military operations, 
1,300,000 tons of equipment have been 


RECORD EXPORTS IN 1944, DESPITE YEAREND DIP 
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Although American exports in December dropped below the billion-dollar 
level for the first time in 19 months, total exports for 1944 set an all-time 
record of more than $14,000,000,000. That’s compared with $12,714,000,000 in 
1943, and $8,228,000,000 in 1920—this country’s peak export year prior to 
1943. Though 80% of the year’s exports were on lend-lease account (the same 
proportion as in 1943), the.monthly proportion of lend-lease shipments 
declined steadily after September to a low of 72%, of the total in December. 
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WHAT FRANCE WILL BUY 


Washington war agencies are 
screening the import requirements 
submitted by the French provi- 
sional government. This week it 
was revealed that authorization to 
purchase the following items in 
the United States had been 
granted, and that the French will 
stockpile the materials and deter- 
mine shipping priority. 


Tons 
Coke for electrodes......... 2,000 
Motion picture film........ 25 
Ammonium nitrate. ........ 15,000 
ae 2,500 
SET 18,000 
Calcium carbide........... yo 
EE. nis 6 ate tek eae Ae 12, 
re cell Py nay a Rip bine 3,000 
Condensed milk........... 25,000 
pees Prey EL ec eee 
NO soc cate eudeuta 1,000 
Se cuss veeedumcedsan 36,000 
DE: istics cee wedded 5,090 
ND iio Saitae oie g ee ss eae 2,000 
ae eee ae 2,000 
Synthetic rubber. .......... 7,000 
e Other items authorized: 
Jute bags, or equiv... .... 10,000,000 
Arne 9,000 


Gypsum wallboard . .. . 30,000,000 ft. 
Roofing material (squares) . .. . .89,000 


Horseshoes .......... 6,000,000 Ib. 
Temporary barracks.. ... $5,000,000 
Spare truck parts.... ... $1,000,000 
Railway locomotives .......... 700 
i ne abe kok & 19 


e In addition, purchase of dyna- 
mite cartridges and caps for min- 
ing and inconsiderable tonnages 
of chemicals, drugs, medical sup- 
plies, industrial diamonds, and 
platinum has been authorized. 


delivered, are en route, or are in the 
United Kingdom or North Africa await- 
ing shipment. This total includes 125,- 
000 tons of rails; 30,000 tons of struc- 
tural steel and iron; 150,000 tons of 
bridge equipment—400 railway bridges, 
200 highway bridges, and 130 Bailey 
bridges; and 1,000,000 tons of construc- 
tion equipment—4,000 tractors, 650 
road graders, 3,000 air compressors, 500 
cranes, and 20,000 other items. 

In addition, the military has taken 
1,150 locomotives to France, and 631 
more are in England and the U.S. 
awaiting shipment; 13,600 freight cars 
are ashore, and 7,000 more are in Eng- 
land, while the U.S. has disassembled 
30,200 freight cars for shipment to 
France. 

e U.S. Awards Contracts—Compared 
with these figures, the 175,000 tons of 
civilian goods moved to France between 
D-Day and Dec. 31, 1944, seem small. 
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It is emphasized that the military has 
plotted a production scheme for French 
industry which will involve expenditures 
of $1,000,000,000. The critical factor, 
however, is that this program is still in 
the future, except for a few small seg- 
ments able to get under way on domes- 
tic or German-supplied raw materials. 

Already contracted for are 2,600,000 
uniforms for U.S. troops, up to 200,- 
000 heavy-duty tires, millions of 5-gal. 
and 55-gal. cans and drums, 200,000,- 
000 b.ft. of lumber, 500,000 drawing in- 
struments, 3,000,000 light bulbs, $10,- 
000,000 worth of X-ray film, 90,000 
tons of cement, and 100,000 gal. of 
paint. 

A long list of additional items—from 

uniforms and textile materials, lead- 
acid batteries, and truck parts to cam- 
eras, hand tools, and cordage—is under 
Army consideration. 
e Civilian Output Vital—This $1,000,- 
000,000 program will, when it gets roll- 
ing, restart segments of industry and 
reduce the pomne dangers attending 
mass unemployment. 

In addition, however, France must 
have materials and facilities to produce 
the living essentials of its population. 
The best promise to date envisages im- 
ports at about 10% of the level permit- 
ted by Germany. 

Because France is paying its way on 
rehabilitation (and so does not receive 
aid from the United Nations Relief & 
Rehabilitation Administration), its Jan- 
uary imports of 46,000 tons from the 
U.S. included important amounts of 
relief supplies: 

2. Sere ree ree 12,314 tons 

Roofing, other relief supplies. . 16,553 tons 

Sulphur, copper, zinc, asbestos 17,133 tons 
e Deliveries Delayed—The rest of 
France’s civilian program is under study 
by the British-American-Canadian Com- 
bined Boards, and shopping licenses to 
go out and buy, or authorizations to ob- 
tain through federal agencies, have been 
given for a long list of items (box, 
above). 

This, again, does not mean that this 
— of France’s supply program is 
ikely soon to be en route to France. 
For some items, U.S., British, and 
Canadian production capacity is booked 
through 1945. 

France’s order for 700 locomotives 
went into the works last fall, but 
the first delivery will probably be in 
June and the last next January. New 
French requests for 75 additional loco- 
motives have been received, and Canada 
will supply them. The U. S. and Canada 
will build 32,000 freight cars for the 
French during 1945, and an additional 
8,000 cars originally ordered by the 
Army may be produced. 

e Transport Inadequate—Transport is a 
critical factor in the current French 


scene—for at one time las: falj 
were no cars to carry the a] t,. 
the railroads. The United k 
though short of coal, shi 
tons to France to break th Y 

Of 11,900 locomotives ; rance 
fore the war, only 5,100 are able ie 
Another 1,000 are being rep.ireg. 
210,000 freight cars remain of Frang 
stock of 450,000, and of the. only jy 
000 are serviceable -— 

But both transport and industry g 
pend upon coal, and this fuc! has bee 
in extremely short supply siice Frang 
liberation. Before the invasion, Frepg 
output was close to the peacctime Jew 
of 2,400,000 tons monthly. Bombj 
and other war damage, and later hy 
difficulties, whittled this figure to 25 
000 tons in September when it bess 
to rise again: to 650,000 tons in Och 
ber, to 1,200,000 tons in Decembe 
and possibly 1,900,000 tons last mong 
e Coal From Britain?—In 1938, Frang 
imported a third of its 61,527,000. 
coal consumption. If domestic prod 
tion can be boosted to around 30,00, 
000 tons and 2,400,000 tons obtained 
from Britain during 1945, a rationing 9 
consumption can be made which wi 
permit industry to run at 38% 
capacity. Only ‘half the normal amoun 
of coal will go to thermal power stationg 
which produced 66% of France’s powa 
before the war. 

But the repair and utilization o 
France’s mines, industry, and transpo 
essential to the reconstruction of thd 
French economy, depend heavily upot 
import of equipment and raw matenal 
from abroad. If is questionable whethef 
the current allocation of ship tonnage 
for the provisional government's impor 
program is sufficient to meet more tha 
a minimum part of this demand. 


DEHYDRATORS PAY 


MEXICO, D. F.—At first viewed 
skeptically by the business community 
Mexico’s 20 fruit and vegetable dehy 
dration factories—all now flourishing 
are beginning to attract wide intere 

First to be established (in 1941) wer 
five plants for the preparation of dn 
peppers, which had a total output la 
year of 11,000 metric tons. All of thes 
plants are located in Lower Caliform 

More than 480 tons of dehydrated 
banana flakes and 200 tons of banat 
flour were produced in Mexico last yeat 
but output will be greatly increased thi 
year with the abies of a large plan 
at Cordoba, near Veracruz, with a dai 
capacity of 22 tons of fresh bananas. Th 
will increase the number of banana 4 
hydration plants to 13, the newest bein 
located in the banana producing stalq 
of Tabasco and Chiapas. 

At Fortin, Veracruz, a factory h 
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vhethed Dodge has helped take the uncertainty out of indoor climate, by providing 
fonnag weather makers with a quiet precision bearing which combines exceptional 
me load-carrying capacity with dependability. 

re that 


The requirements of air conditioning equipment are exacting and spe- 
cialized. Dodge worked closely with equipment makers to analyze the bear- 
ing problem—then applied Dodge experience and Transmissioneering skill 


viewsl ! = to the solution. As a result, Dodge Sleevoil Precision Bearings carry the power 
Muni 4 load in many vital war-time installations. These dependable bearings will 
> dehy J be important in the vastly expanded role of air conditioning after the war. 
— , The Dodge Sleevoil is a ring oiling, babbited bearing that serves many 
1) werg purposes. It is also available with water cooling for applications where ele- 


f diefil  ppecision BEamine vated temperatures are encountered. Call the Dodge Transmissioneer—your 
ut las 


f thes local Dodge Distributor— for complete information about this and other 
ifornia new developments in power transmission equipment. 
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THE ENGINE ROOM ... from the humorous 
Elliott catalog of 1888. 


Obey that impulse! Satisfy your curissity! 
Lara at last bow the inseratable was caserewed 
Send JYow for Your Bree Copy of 


“THE STORY OF A PATHER AND SON, 
or, Umserewing the jnserutable” 


For almost a year we've been telling you 
about this different kind of advertising book 
—the interesting inventions it describes in 
text and pictures so simple a child can un- 
derstand them—the very human experiences 
of two inventors who, working in a team of 
father and son, built the biggest business of 
its kind in the world. 


Thousands of men and women from every 
kind and size of business enterprise have 
written for “The Story of a Father and 
Son or Unscrewing the Inscrutable.” 
Thousands of others have just put off writing. 
It is to them that this advertisement is par- 
ticularly addressed, as they may wait too 
long. The present edition (third) of 75,000 
copies is going fast. There may be no more re- 
prints, as another story is now in preparation. 


So take a tip, and 
send today for this 
unique book describ- 
ing the richly enter- 
taining experiences of 
two men who built a 
greatbusiness through 
their inventive in- 
genuity and had a a | 
lot of fun doing it. nw 
Write for your free 
copy, on your business letterhead, to the 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 151 Albany 
Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


wren cocem na | 
+ ae ; 


BUY BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


ADDRESSING MACHINES 


recently been completed for the dehy- 
dration of pineapples and papayas, with 
a monthly capacity of 10 tons of the 
former and 5 tons of the latter. 

The only factory dehydrating onions 
and garlic is located in Mexico City. 
Here 11 tons of dehydrated onions and 
12 tons of dehydrated garlic were pro- 
duced in 1943. 


SEARS IN MEXICO 


MEXICO, D. F.—With the purchase 
by Sears, Roebuck & Co. of the Amer- 
ican School and 24 acres of ground in 
Mexico City, the Chicago mail-order 
house has paved the way to establish 
both a retail and a mail-order business 
in Mexico. 

The 20-year-old, two-story and base- 
ment school building is scheduled to 
become the mail-order headquarters and 
warehouse, and a new retail store, cost- 
ing more than $2,000,000, will be built 
in the area formerly used as the school 
playground. It is estimated that a $1,- 
000,000 stock will be carried in this 
plant. Gen. Robert A. Wood, who 
recently retired as head of Sears, will 
be president of the new Mexican divi- 
sion. 

This is not Sears’ first venture outside 
the U. S. The company already oper- 
ates in Honolulu, and in Havana, Cuba. 
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Setback for Kin, 


Effects of MacNaughy 
defeat can’t be dete: mined 
as Prime Minister marks tim, —% 
general election call men 
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OTTAWA — Although — Mac, 
King’s Liberal government rece 
setback in the Grey North by-c} 
this week, when Defense Minister 
drew MacNaughton lost his ng 
Parliament, ouly a few of the p 
Minister’s closest advisers knew y 


week what the consequences woul. Gr 
Mackenzie King has never had a sue V 
tion for showing his hand before qj ed by 
bets are laid. the ne 
e Won't Use War Powers-Cx in a 
19th Parliament is due for dissolifil, ways 
according to custom when its fifth #iMyture, 


ends on Apr. 17, although it ca 
dissolved before that date. The P 
Minister has promised that his wa 
ers will not be used to extend the Py 
ment. Political betting in Ottawa 
a general election call (and dissoly 
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BY COMPARISON 


Staged by Dallas’ Neiman-Marcus, a 
fashion show in Mexico City turns 
the attention of a potential new mar- 
ket toward U. S. styles and fabrics at 
the expense of a recuperating competi- 
tor—Paris. Swaddled in swank, the 
show, presented at Ciro’s, packed a 
commercial haymaker by bluntly com- 
paring prices with other imported 
models. Stanley Marcus, the store’s 
promotional spark plug, priced mer- 
chandise on the basis of OPA ceilings, 
plus Mexican import duty; ‘Mexico 
City’s importers traditionally have 
tacked on all the traffic will bear re- 
gardless of original cost. Among cloth- 
ing flown to the show were creations 
by such stellar American stylists as 
Hollywood's Adrian and Omar Kiam, 
New York’s Hattie Carnegie and 
John-Frederics; fabrics included those 
of Forstmann, Juilliard, Stroock, and 
other “big name” textile manufactur- 
ers. It was the first formal presentation 
of U.S. fashions in Mexico City since 
Neiman-Marcus’ show in 1941, and 
it was staged with U.S. blessing. 
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-nificance has always at- 
iections because they are 
flect the trend of public 
g towai! the administration. ‘The 
North «lection was no a. 
Is Biz Issue—Mackenzie King’s 
ment !2s been in and out of hot 
over one big Canadian issue— 
ription for Overseas service. Even 
jraft crisis last year (BW—Dec.9 
116) failed to force more than a 
ay decision—the compulsory move- 
of 16,000 troops overseas, al- 
sh troops were left a chance to vol- 
er up to the time they boarded 


he Grey North election reflected 
<sue violently, because the seat was 
ed by a Liberal Party member to 
the new Defense Minister a chance 
‘na seat in Parliament. There are 
ways of getting a minister into the 
lature, but election adds to his 
imacy 
ne Rifle Lost—Both the Progressive 
servatives and the up-and-coming 
eee toe Commonwealth Fed- 
n parties contested the seat. The 
servative candidate charged drafted 
»s with tossing their equipment into 
Atlantic. MacNaughton admitted 
ifle had been lost by such action. 
» North was not a cinch district 
¢ Liberals, for its party division be- 
in the Liberals and Progressive Con- 
tives has always been te. But the 
F., building its strength in Grey 
th as elsewhere on ex-Liberal sup- 
rs, was a newcomer to the scene. 
field Case Wins—As usual, the 
tion was close. The vote: Progressive 
servative candidate Garfield Case, 
8; Liberal candidate Gen. Mac- 
thton, 6,099; C.C.F. candidate Air 
hal Godfrey, 3,136. 


FEN LIGHT STILL ON 


da’s switch to peacetime output 
interrupted by the German counter- 
ive on the Western Front, but 
“authorizations” of peace-goods 
ction continues. The tough job 


7 is finding workers and raw 


PI 


year the Wartime Prices & 
Board authorized output of 30,- 
washing machines, but only 24,000 
built Many of these machines 
d not have been made if parts from 
US. had not been available. 
oduction in 1945, because of the 
t American manufacturers are 
have to be entirely from Cana- 
shops and output is likely to lag. 
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FIDELITY Machines 


make a wide variety of small 
tubular knitted constructions— 
economically 


Pot cleaners, strainers, filter bags— 
knit from copper or steel! 


These are but a few of the many dif- 
ferent articles, besides hosiery, made 
on FIDELITY Knitting Machines 
from all the other textile fibers as well. 
Covers are knit for rayon cheeses in 
process as are covers to protect delicate 
parts in shipment or from the action of 
moisture or fumes. Soldiers in the 
tropics are protected from disease- 
spreading insects by cotton arm tubing. 
All knit fast and economically on 
FIDELITY basic knitting machines. 


Small tubular knitting machines are 
but one example of the many precision 
machines made by FIDELITY. Some 
of these are described in an illustrated 
48-page book. Write for your copy. 
Buy More Bonds To Hasten Peace 
*Ancient bronze lion in 
front of the Alfred O. 
Deshong Museum, Chester, 
Pa. It symbolizes fidelity 
and steadfastness. 
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PRECISION MACHINES «+ 


T H E MA = K F T S (FINANCE SECTION» AGE 4 


Despite a temporary return of 1944's 
disturbing peace jitters, which caused 
some carly price weakness, stocks last 
week turned in one of their best show- 
ings of the year. The New York Stock 
Exchange proceedings on Saturday 
ended with equity values displaying con- 
siderable buoyancy under the stimulus of 
the most active 60-minute period of 
trading the Big Board has had in 
months. 
® Activity Rises—Equally broad trading 
sessions—with daily activity rising at 
times to around the 1,800,000-share 
level and market leadership alternating 
between the rails and industrials—fol- 
lowed this week. 

A fair amount of profit-taking has been 

noticeable. Such liquidation, however, 
has been well absorbed, and stock price 
averages, as a result, have climbed to the 
bull market highs established in mid- 
January. In fact, Standard & Poor’s aver- 
age of 50 industrials recorded successive 
new 1945 highs on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday. 
@ No Sharp Shakeouts—At no time has 
the current flood of favorable war news 
produced any of the abrupt sharp shake- 
outs often seen when previous good re- 
ports from the a fronts in- 
creased investors’ apprehension over re- 
conversion problems which many indus- 
trial enterprises may be called upon to 
solve when peace comes. 

This factor is particularly pleasing to 
more optimistic market students. It has 
strengthened their belief that most in- 
vestors and traders have finally made 
up their minds, because of a favorable 
appraisal of the longer term outlook, to 
retain present portfolios virtually un- 
dung through the stress and strain 


expected in the war-to-pea 
period. 
@ Gain in Short Position- 
thus continues to feel that 
well-selected equities is \ 
warranted, and it is sugg: 
purchases—in the event of 
quent market weakness- 
with available funds. 
However, there is still a 
ment of Wall Street, as c 
the current report indicatin 
short position on the Big 
85,000 shares to 1,475,001 
January, which doubts that 
those now participating in | 
actually realize the potent 
arising out of the war and 
uncertainties. 


@ Others Are Waiting—This | 


mistically inclined group, a 
thinks severe price dislocatio: 
possible once investors and m 


day’s “amateur” traders reall; 


aware of the inherent reconv: 
culties in the trek back to a 
economy. And 


buving. 


a result, 
ire ven 
nv of to- 
become 


rsion diffi. 
peacetime 
they are waiting for 


lower prices before indulging in am 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month 


Week Ago 


Year 


Stocks 
Industrial ...133.8 131.7 132.6 115) 
Railroad .... 49.4 7.6 514 38 
Utility ..... 60.7 58.2 57.5 497 
Bonds 
Industrial ...121.4 121.4 120.9 1192 
Railroad ....1174.0 113.1 114.3 1054 
Utility ..... 116.5 116.8 117.1 115 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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Out Research 


e role of research in providing the 
4 forces with new weapons and 
t improvements on old models has 
reviewed from time to time. Even 
ow fully appreciate the progress that 


been made, because it has been a 
inuous process, and the require- 
ts of military security still prevent 
revelation of ‘all details to the 
lic 
; modern Rip Van Winkle had 
ed his nap after being inducted in 
frst draft of 1940, and were to 
en today, he probably would be as 
zed at the change as was the original 
after his sleep of 20 years. 
he importance of research in the 
twar years cannot be overempha- 
Without it, we cannot hope to 
ieve the employment and _living- 
dard goals to which we aspire. But, 
ems to me, greater stress could be 
don the need for all-out research 
ough study of all the possible eco- 
pic applications of progress, as well as 
discovery Of new materials and 
esses. 
he rapidity with which new ma- 
jj; are being made available has not 
mitted full examination of their 
bilities. The confusion that ex- 
in the public mind regarding plastics 
good example. 


* * * 


atural plastics, such as bitumen 
positions and shellac, have existed 
the earth for more years than there 
been human life. Yet the first com- 
cial application of plastics in the 
ted States did not come until] 1870. 
the next 55 years, five types of plas- 
. two of them natural, were on the 
ket. In the succeeding 15 years, 20 
materials and combinations of these 
erials running into the thousands 
¢ in commercial production. 

lany of these new materials were 
ised to meet specific demands. All- 
research in the years to come will 
necessary to determine whether or 
other commercial applications can 
made. The first plastic was devel- 
i for a specific purpose—to provide 
dstitute for ivory in the manufacture 
billiard balls. But the first pur- 
‘tr was a dentist, who used the 
eral as a substitute for hard rubber 
centure plates. So there is reason to 
eve that the materials created in 
at years may have uses the inven- 
s never dreamed of, if research is 
ried beyond the laboratory stage. 
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Eclipse Moulded Products Co. of 
Milwaukee recently published a guide | 
book called “So You're Going to Use 
Plastics!" It is intended to help engi- 
neers, designers, and manufacturers to 
determine whether plastics have appli- 
cations in their present and con- 
templated production. This firm frankly 
warns that even the wide variety of 
materials available today does not guar- 
antee that plastics can advantageously 
replace older natural materials in many 
products. 

From a purely scientific viewpoint, it 
might be possible to substitute some 
plastics for certain metals. But from a 
practical, commercial viewpoint, the 
substitution might not be profitable. 
On the other hand, slight alterations 
in present designs may make it possible 
to take advantage of the special charac- 
teristics of a particular plastic, even 
though early experiments were not en- 
couraging 

* * # 


The lesson taught in this booklet has 
applications in countless other fields. 
All-out research does not stop with 
demonstration that it is possible to pro- 
duce a certain article. Original cost of 
production always will be an important 
factor in determining the commercial 
possibilities of a product but perform- 
ance counts even more in measuring 
marketability. 

Performance may be measured on an 
immediate or long-term basis. Both are 
important to a prospective customer. 
A commercial airliner, for instance, 
must be designed to carry a certain load 
at a certain speed. But the firm that 
buys the plane also wants to know how 
much fuel its engines consume in an 
hour. 

Research no longer stops there in 
commercial aviation. The manufac- 
turers of one of the large planes. devel- 
oped recently expect to bid for postwar 
customers by emphasizing, not so much 
that their plane is big, but that it is 
so designed that no maintenance oper- 
ation need keep it out of revenue-pro- 
ducing flight for more than eight hours 
at a time. 

Only a few years back, an airplane 
designer was a success if he sedan 
a machine that would fly. Now he 
must insure efficiency on the ground as 
well as in flight. The same thorough- 
ness in research, covering every step 
from invention to the final days of use 
of a product, may well prove profitable 
in many lines of commercial endeavor 
that are older than aviation. Ww. 
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urgently needed 


REPLACEMENTS 


with 


MODI 


UNIT HEATERS 


Replace leaky, slow-heating, fuel-wasting 
pipe coil or cast iron radiation, or old 
worn-out unit heaters with Modine Unit 
Heaters. Save fuel—as much as 25% 
over cast iron radiation. Save upkeep and 
repairs. Today’s replacements may be 
planned to fit into tomorrow’s reconverted 
installations. 

Consult your Medine 

representative for 

priority requirements 


GET BULLETINS 
144 and 144-A 


HORIZONTAL DELIVERY MODEL VERTICAL DELIVERY MODEL 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
140 RACINE STREET, RACINE. WISCONSIN 


THE TREND 


BRETTON WOODS AND THE A.B.A. 


The report on the Bretton Woods monetary proposals 
issued this week by the American Bankers Assn. sharply 
focuses an issue which Congress must soon face. 


© Bretton Woods provided for two lending agencies, a 
currency fund and an International Bank, to both of 
which member nations would subscribe gold and cur- 
rency. Purpose of the fund would be to stabilize foreign 
exchanges, while the bank was designed to promote 
rehabilitation and development loans. Within certain 
limits, members would be automatically entitled to 
borrow from the fund to meet trade deficits which 
might otherwise bring about a resort to currency depre- 
ciation or the use of exchange controls. But the bank’s 
loans would be subject to careful study and to a veto. 

A.B.A. proposes that the fund be dropped, and that 
the bank be empowered to negotiate currency stabiliza- 
tion agreements and to make loans to aid stabilization 
“under the same safeguards as other loans of the bank.” 

The issue cannot be understood only in terms of con- 
flicting technical principles; it must be considered against 
the background of interest, both foreign and domestic. 
Before the war, Britain had to meet an import deficit by 
liquidating overseas capital; and the war has destroyed 
so much of Britain’s capital and other income and 
created such large debts that the country’s postwar 
exports may have to run as much as 50% above the 
prewar level to keep its economy going (BW —Dec.25 
’43,p112). Many Britons insist on freedom to use bilat- 
eralism, currency depreciation, and exchange controls to 
solve their difficulties. And so huge is Britain’s buying 
power, so large her blocked sterling debts, that she could 
carry a very large part of the trading world with her— 
including devastated western Europe. 


© In contrast, we import less goods than the world would 
like to buy from us, and we are the chief potential post- 
war investor. We see the prospect of trade or exchange 
restrictions as a threat to our future in international 
business. Thus, any international currency and trade 
system must attempt to compromise opposing interests 
that are epitomized by Britain and the United States. 
The American interest is to buy limits on currency 
controls and depreciation by making funds available to 
fuel some mechanism for the flexible handling of trade 
deficits. It’s quid pro quo—literally. So, to begin with, 
the issue comes down to this: What price do we have 
to pay? 

Of course, the outcome of such bargaining will not 
necessarily settle Anglo-U. S. problems one way or the 
other; far too broad an array of economic and strategic 
problems and interests is involved. But this back- 
ground of the issue—because it is the first to be faced in 
public discussion—is vital. 
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Not only would the A.B.A. proposal drop the 
billion currency fund without expanding the $](bjp; 
bank, but the terms of its bank currency loans y, 
not be nearly so easy as those under which Bre 
Woods would permit drafts on the fund. And ay 
matically, what appears “sounder” to us, appears § 
strictive” to many foreigners. 


©The A.B.A. hopefully says that its plan “would| 
accepted as readily by other countries” as that of Brety 
Woods. This might be true, if taken to mean that » 
rency agreements are to be postponed: Forcign natig 
might feel that the Bretton Woods arrangement, whi 
provides for such agreements now, inadequately protey 
their position. But the question this raises is whetly 
we prefer to nail down agreements now or take a chan 
on getting them later. Most foreigners would se 
hardly likely to commit themselves to more rigid stabj 
zation in the face of reduced borrowing powers—partic 
larly when we remember that the original Keynes py 
for “Bancor” (BW—Apr.17'43,p120) provided a $¥ 
billion credit base for stabilization, and had to } 
trimmed down to Bretton Woods’ size. 

Again, A.B.A. goes on to say in summary that “th 
monetary fund would increase the danger of inflatiog 
would delay fundamental economic adjustments; ay 
would fail to protect the interests of the United State: 
Technical points aside, there is necessarily much in thi 
any compromise must involve dangers we would prefe 
to avoid. Thus, the whole question is whether a safe 
compromise than the fund is possible; or, if not, whethe 
no agreement is preferable. 

American business is split in its attitude. By an 
large, exporters and importers are for the Bretton Wood 
proposals. But there are a good many exceptions, just 
as there are among bankers. And the controversy ha 
frequently taken on invidious overtones. Thus it 5 
claimed that the bankers oppose the fund because, with 
out it, private lending would be higher, profitable 
arbitrage operations in foreign exchange would be pos 
sible, and bankers’ control over foreign business (throug 
their positions in the International Bank) would i 
greater. Equally, it is being said that the exporters’ sup 
port is motivated by a desire to grab off as much imm 
diate business as possible even if the American taxpayet 
has to foot the bill in the end. 


e The point is that in all the monetary proposals, the 
are risks in going too far and risks in not going fa 
enough, risks which can be weighed differently by di 
ferent interests. Congress faces the duty of weighing 
them in the scale of our broadest political and economit 
interest. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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